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ImproveD WuHEELs For Raitroap Cars.— 
We have in our possession, which may be 
seen at any time, a piece of the rim of a Rail- 
road Car Wheel, made upon a plan which 
we think will prevent accidents which some- 
times occur from the failure or breaking of a 
wheel, when going at high speed. The wheel 
is entirely of cast iron, except a hoop of half; 
inch wrought iron wire, enclosed or cast in 
the rim of the wheel, and which, even in case 
of the fracture of the cast iron, prevents the 
wheel from falling apart until another can be 
supplied. It serves also to produce an equal 
chill, or degree of hardness, in the cast iron, 
which, we are told, has heretofore been difficult 
to attain, in consequence of the increased 
thickness, or body of material, at the curve 
forming the flange—the point where this rod, 
or hoop, is enclosed—and thereby prevents 
the more rapid wear of that, than the other 
part of the rim. The introduction of this 
wrought iron must, we think, produce benefi- 
cial results, unless it should, as it may in 
some instances, produce imperfection in the 
cast iron ; to detect which, should it exist, the 
wheel must in all cases be subjected to a 
severe test. : 

The part left at this office is of a wheel 
broken with a sledge, to test its utility. The 
cast iron was broken iu many places, yet the 
wheel kept its shape, and could only be sepa- 
rated by cutting the rod with a cold chisel 


Ohio Railroad Co. that they have been intro- 
duced on that road, and are thus spoken of by 
him: ‘“ Besides the improvements in the loco- 


,|; motive engine, others have been made in the 


machinery used by the company, and particu- 
larly in the construction of the wheels of the 
cars—by which an iron rod is introduced into 
the wheel when cast, which not only adds to 
the hardness of the surface, by perfecting the 
chill, but increases, in a great degree, the safety 
of the wheel itself.” 

With such testimony in its favor, we may, 
with great confidence, recommend it to rail- 
road companies in wantof wheels, either for 
passenger or freight cars, as we do, and would 
refer them to Mr. Dean Walker, care of Messrs. 
J. W.& E. Patterson, Baltimore. 

Mr. Walker, we are informed, is the paten- 
tee and manufacturer, and offers to supply 
wheels of this description on as reasonable 
terms as they can be supplied without the rod, 
and also to have them proved before they are 
paid for. 





PortsmourH AND Roanoke RarLroap, Va. 
—This road is now complete and in use 17 
miles, to Suffolk. Passengers and freight pass 
daily on it. Horse power is used at present, 
yet so level is the route, that the distance is 
performed in about two hours and a quarter. 


vellers between the Atlantic cities and Mobile, 

New-Orleans, and the far south, but were not 
until very recently aware of the precise route 
selected, nor of the means by which it is de- 
signed to be effected. We have now before 
us, however, a map of the route, and under- 
stand that it is the intention of some enter- 
prising gentlemen to establish a line of steam- 

boats from Savannah, Geo., to the head of 
navigation on Black Creek, a tributary to the 

river St. Johns, and another line from the head. 
of navigation on the Santaffy or Santa Fe, (a 
tributary to the Suwanney or Little St. Johns, 
emptying into the Gulf of Mexico,) and Mobile, 
to be connected by a line of good stages be~ 
tween those two points, a distance of only 41 
miles, and on an uncommonly favorable loca- 
tion for a road—indeed, the same route desig~ 
nated by the Government engineers for a canal. 

The following extract will give a better 
view of the route. We shall refer to the sub. 
ject again. 

“Black Creek has a clear navigation of 17 
miles, and probably higher up the river, and 
if so, the route of the Road will be shortened. ‘ 

‘« ‘The present circuitous road, from Ganey’s 
to Summerlin’s, is reputed to be from 50 to 56 
miles: It is, besides, badly located, because, 
at the East, from Ganey’s to Monroe’s (15 
miles,) passes through a region hilly, broken, 
scrubby, and sandy; whilst at the West, 
from Newmanville to Summerlin’s, it passes 
through a region, 7 miles, of a hilly, broken, 


The following is from a Norfolk paper of), ,4 rocky surface, unfavorable to the speed-of 


July 30th. 


We invite attention to the notice in our ad- 
vertising columns, respecting the running of 
the Cars op the Railroad between Portsmouth 
and Suffolk. The train is now in regular 
operation, and those who desire it may be 
gratified with a ride on the Railroad, without 
the inconvenience of a preliminary walk of a 
mile and a half to the depot, as carfiages are 
in waiting at the ferry wharf in Portsmouth, 
every morning, at the proper hour, for the 
accommodation of passengers from Norfolk. 
The cars for the present are drawn by horses ; 
but passengers are carried at a speed (in com- 
parison with the swiftest travelling on the 
stage road) beyond all example. The distance 
is run in from-two to two and a half hours, 





which had, in the operation of casting, become 
annealed. 
We find, on reference to the last annual re- 


including stoppages. 











port of the President of the Baltimore and 


to open a new and less difficult route fer 


New Rovre Tro Mosite anp New-Orueans. 
—We have noticed that efforts were making 


stage coaches. 

‘“‘ Santaffy river is wider than Black creek, 
and has a navigable stream of 28 miles, by its 
windings from the Suwanney to the Natural 
Bridge, except in dry weather, when the waters 
are unusually low, and then to within two 
miles, where there is a slight obstruction of 
loose stones, which may be removed at little 
expense ; and below this place, there is also 
ce drift timber to be removed.” 


At the instance of the Mississippi and Atlantic 
Railroad Company, the Secretary of War has sent 
Col. Long, of the U. S. Civil Engineers, to examine 
into and report upon the practicability of a Rail road. 
from Memphis, on the Mississippi, to Charleston, S. 

. Apart of the country which has been already 
examined, is said to be quite favorable for the con. 
of the work in question. 




































The following communication refers to a 
subject of much importance to this community 


—and it will probably attract the attention of 


those who are particularly engaged in the con- 
struction of railroads and railroad carriages. 


We hope soon to have a further account of 


these cars. 
Bolivar, Ten., July 2, 1834. 
To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

Sir,—I am much obliged to you for the 
romptness with which you sent me your 
ourarl for the last eleven or twelve months. 

I am much pleased with it ; and, whenever an 
opportunity occurs, shall endeavor to induce 
others to add their names to your subscription 
list. I have glanced over.the contents of these 
numbers with a view of finding something on 
the subject of railroad cars ; but all attention 
seems to be absorbed in the improvement of 
locomotive engines, and the construction of 
roads, railing, écc., leaving out of view the car, 
the great connecting link in the chain of im- 
provements. I will, therefore, introduce to the 
notice of the public, through the medium of 
your valuable journal, an improved car, pos- 
sessing the following properties, viz.: Ist, Of 
carrying double the weight drawn by a horse or 
engine upon the ordinary car ; 2d, of turning 


acurve with mathematical accuracy ; 3d, of 


running more steadily and accurately upon a 


straight line than the common car; 4th, of 


possessing greater safety for passengers ; and 
5th, of being less liable to run off the rails. By 
the first of these improvements, a locomotive 
engine of three tons weight can transport a load 
which now requires a six-ton engine. By the 
second, a train of cars of any required number 
can pass a curve of large or small radius down 
to one hundred feet, with slight or no difference 
from the facility of following a straight line. 
The conical surface is not resorted to for this 
purpose. By the third, that see-sawing motion 
caused by “ the self-adjusting conical wheel,” 
in its constant effort to keep the axle in a line 
at right angles with the railing, or rather its 
tendency to deviate from that line, will be obvi- 
ated. 

I mention these results in order not to be 
misunderstood. I wish to state the effect and 


object, without aiming at any description of 


this car. 

In making these statements I am fully aware 
how far I am falling in the way of incredulity, 
before the public have had an opportunity of 
witnessing the experiments, or of knowing the 
principles upon which they are founded ; but I 
make them under a conviction based upon ge- 
ometrical demonstration and mathematical esti- 
mate, combined with actual experiment, and 
therefore speak with a confidence derived 
from sure sources. 

Any company wishing for this increase in 
the power of locomotion, and accuracy in the 
movement of the cars upon their road, by giv- 
ing me official notice thereof, shall soon be sa- 
tisfied that what I have said is no fiction ; or, 
if I fail, the cost shall be all mine. 

It may be proper to add that this car can be 
made as strong, as durable, as commodious, 
for freight or passengers, and, as I think, as 
cheap, as the ordinary car. I am not positive 
what the comparative cost of the two may be, 
but believe they will vary but little. 

Your opinion, as well as that of experienced 
engineers, upon the utility of such an improve- 
ment, is respectfully solicited. Yours, &c, 

S. Barney. 





The Rhine.—The scenery of Switzerland may 
now be reached in a few days, ata very moderate 
expense, and by a most beautiful route. The steam 
communication from London to Strasbourg is com. 
plete, and another line of steamboats forward the tra- 
veler to Basle. In the course of the voyage from 
London to Strasbourg the tourist visits the city of 
Rotterdam, celebrated for its pictures and antiqui- 
ties ; Coblentz and Mayence, two of the strongest 
fortresses in Europe ; and passes through the scene 


Mayne and the beautifnl Nechar. Above Strasbourg 
the banks of the river are not Jess charming all the 
way to Basle. 


On the Phenomena of Flame. By.J.O.N. 
Rurter, Ese. 
chanics’ Magazine. | 


“ As in mathematics, so in natural philoso 
vestigation of difficult things by the me 





analysis consists in 
and in drawing 
tion, and admitting of no objections 


making experiments and observations, 


other truths, For hypot 
experimental philosophy.’’—{Sir Isaac Newton.] 


The design of the following paper is to 


the phenomena of flame. 


structive and satisfactory. 


often to perpetuate error. 


—and, if possible, immediately removed. 
A course the very opposite to this is fre. 


most popular scientific writers of the present 
day. 


their own columns, without examination ; 
and, not unfrequently, without acknowledg- 
ment. 


As the papers of Sym and Davies on 


Treatise on “ Heat and Electricity,” 8vo. 


the following experiments have or have not 
been already described. If I have been an- 
ticipated in the whole of these investiga- 


undervaluing, on ¢hat account, the informa- 
tion they supply. 

1. If a piece of wire-gauze be brought 
down gradually upon the flame of a taper, 
or candle, the section of the flame, when 
viewed from above through the wire-gauze, 
will appear as a ring of light surrounding 
the wick, but not in contact with it. 

2. A jet of coal gas will present a simi- 
lar appearance. ‘The orifice of the jet may 
be very distinctly seen in the interior of the 
flame. 

3. If the wire-gauze be brought down in 
the way already mentioned upon a flame of 
coal gas, issuing from an Argand burner, the 
section of the flame will exhibit two distinct 
rings of light, and the thickness of the burn- 
er will determine the distance between the 
rings. 

4. If an Argand lamp, with a wick sup- 


the wick will determine the distance between 
the rings. 

5. When the air is excluded from the in- 
terior of an Argand burner, the flame, whe- 
ther it be that arising from gas or oil, which 
was previously cylindrical, assumes a coni- 
cal form. Let the wire-gauze be brought 

















ry of the Rhingau, and by the mouth of the romantic 








23 that Mr. Watson, Mechanics’ Magazine, No. 
551, page 362, has antici one of i ‘ 
bau benve induced vo bed thou oll with a lotee bec 





[From the London Me- 


y, the in- 
of analysis 
ought ever to precede the met} xd of composition. ‘l’his 


general conclusions from them by induc- 
against the conclu- 
sions but such as are taken from experiments, or certain 

hheses are not to be regarded in 


bring together a variety of experiments 
which may be considered as illustrative of 
By applying to! 
them the canon of philosophical research so| 
beautifully described by Newton, we may, 
perhaps, arrive at conclusions at once in-| 
It is very agree-| 
able, and sometimes very convenient, to take 
shelter beneath the influence of great names. 
This love of ease, when the investigation of 
an intricate subject is concerned, tends very 
Whenever ac- 
knowledged difliculties present themselves, 
they ought to be fairly met, rigidly examined 


quently pursued by very excellent and very 
learned men; among whom are some of the 
With ‘book-makers it is a common 


practice to transfer the opinions, and, in| 
many cases, the very words of others, to| 


flame, referred to by Dr. Thompson, in his 


London, 1830, p. 310, are not accessible to| 
me, I have no means of ascertaining whether 


tions,* I can see no reason for rejecting or 


plied with oil, be employed, the thickness of 


down upon this flame, and there will be, as 
in the case of the taper, or the jet, (1, 2,) 
one ring of light corresponding with the ex- 
terior surface of the wick, or burner, (3, 4.) 
6. The flames of alcohol, and of hydro- 
gen gas, present in every respect the same 
phenomena as those described (1, 2, 3, 4, 5,) 
excepting, of course, in the quality of the 
light. 
il. Phosphorus, if inflamed in contact with 
the atmosphere, and the wire-gauze brought 
down upon it, exhibits a ring of light. ‘The 
experiment requires a little caution and dex- 
terity. The opacity of the interior of the 
flame may, however, be very distinctly re- 
cognized. C2 ° 
8. If we take about three fourths of an 
inch of wax taper, insert it in a piece of 
glass tube the same length, employing as a 
foot to the taper so inclosed a disc of cork, 
sufficiently,large to keep it steady ; then, in 
a saucer or evaporating dish, coil some fila- 
ments of lamp cotton, so as to form a ring 
about two inches in diameter, and three 
fourths of an inch in height; saturate the 
ring of cotton with alcohol, light the taper, 
place it in the centre of the ring and inflame 
the alcohol, the taper will be extinguished, 
The heat in the interior of the flame of the 
alcohol will be sufficiently intense to vapor- 
ise the wax, which vapor will be decomposed 
and inflamed at the summit of the alcoholic 
'|fame, imparting to it a characteristic bril- 
ijliancy ; but the wick of the taper will not 
be inflamed if the process be properly cona- 
i\ducted. To insure success in this experi- 
ment, we must guard against any agitation 
in the surrounding atmosphere, by moving 
about the room, opening or shutting doors, 
or breathing too freely in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the alcoholic flame. After observ- 
ing all these precautions, we shall probably 
find that the flame will be in a continued 
flutter, occasioned by a current of rarefied 
air, and the taper will be alternately extin. 
guished and relighted, just in proportion as 
the unsteadiness of the flame prevails or 
subsides. 
9. Instead of a taper (8), if we place a 
piece of phosphorus in a small metallic 
spoon,* inflame it and pass it into the interi- 
or of the alcoholic flaine, the phosphorus 
will be extinguished ; suddenly withdraw it, 
it will inflame ; pass it again into the interi. 
or, and it will again be extinguished. 
The phosphorus, as already remarked of 
the taper, may be vaporised ; and the va. 
por will become luminous as it enters into 
combination with oxygen at the summit of 
the alcoholic flame. Should it happen that 
the phosphorus has not been properly dried, 
small particles of it will be thrown out on 
every side: these will inflame the instant 
they come in contact with the external at- 
mosphere. 

10. We may vary this experiment by 
dlacing in the interior of the alcoholic flame 
(9) a small metallic cup,t containing alco- 
hol, ether, or spirit of turpentine. These 
materials may be vaporised, but they will 
not flame in the cup as long as the alcoholic 
flame preserves its conical form. 

11. If phosphorus (9) be placed in the cen. 
tre of the flame of an Argand burner, (3, 4,) 
to which atmospheric air has access, .it will. 
inflame. If the further ingress of air be 

* this : veni 
OE eens prt yoo 
ke cheapness and convenience, say part of a child’s _ 
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prevented, the flame will become conical (5), 
and the phosphorus will be extinguished. 

12. The result will be still more instruc. 
tive, if we repeat the last experiment in an 
Argand burner supplied with coal gas, the 
ingress of air to its interior being prevent- 
ed. Let the phosphorus be ignited and 
passed into the interior of the gas flame, 
the phosphorus will be extinguished. ‘Turn 
off the gas, the phosphorus will be inflamed ; 
turn on the gas, that will be inflamed, whilst 
the phosphorus will be again extinguished 
(10). If we employ alcohol, ether, or spi- 
rit of turpentine, in an Argand burner, sup- 
plied with oil, or coal gas, the results will be 
more uniform and satisfactory than with a 
large .flame of alcohol, for the reason alrea- 
dy stated (8). 

13. A lighted taper placed in the interi- 
or of the flame of an Argand burner will 
continue to burn so long as air has access to 
it: exclude the air (5), and the taper will be 
extinguished. We may vary this experi- 
ment by employing a jet of coal gas instead 
of the taper. ‘The result will be the same 
in both cases. 

14. If a coil of platinum wire be held 
above the flame of alcohol, the wire will be- 
come incandescent. If we pass the wire 
into the interior of the flame, its incandes- 
cence will cease. In this experiment the 
effect will be more intelligible if we employ 
a spirit lamp with an Argand wick. ‘The in- 
candescence of the wire may be determined 
or prevented, by the admission or exclusion 
of air (11). 

15, Instead of an Argand wick we may 
employ a common fibrous wick of cotton, 
say one inch in diameter, and it may be sup- 
plied with tallow, oil, or alcohol. The phe- 
nomena will be the same as those already 
described (5, 8, 9, 10.) 

16. If a stream of oxygen gas be pro- 
jected from below into the interior of a co-| 
nical flame (5, 6, 15,) we shall observe the 
unusual phenomena of one flame within ano- 
ther. sak 

17, A stream of oxygen gas, or of atmo- 
spheric air, projected upon any of the mate- 
rials’ before mentioned, viz. phosphorus, 
ether, alcohol, spirit of turpentine, a jet of 
coal gas, or a taper, will produce an inflam. 
mation ; but the inflammation will continue 
in the respective materials only so long as 
the supply of gas, or of air, is maintained. 

18. If any of the materials just enumera- 
ted be placed in actual contact with the 
flames of tallow, oil, alcohol, or gas, whether 
interiorly or exteriorly, inflammation will 
ensue ; but the combustion of the respec- 
tive materials will be less perfect and less 
energetic when enveloped in the flame of 
some other body than when they are inflamed, 
under ordinary circumstances, in coutact with 
atmospheric air. 

19. The flame of an explosive mixture of 
coal and oxygen gases is of a pale blue color, 
and the greater the proportions of oxygen, 
within the. limits of saturation,* the smaller 
is the flame, and the fainter is its hue, as 
compared with an equal volume of coal-gas 
when burning in the usual way. Similar 
phenomena present themselves in an explo. 
sive mixture of coal gas and of atmospheric 
air. In the latter case, the color of the 
flame is somewhat deeper. 





* J employ this term for want of a better. By the li- 
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its of saturation, 1 mean those proportions of oxy; 
coal gas most favorable to inflammation or explain. 
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20. It is almost unnecessary to remark, 
that the flame of an explosive mixture ot 
oxygen and hydrogen gases is of so pale a 
color as to be scarcely perceptible in day- 
light. This is not its most remarkable qual- 
ity. 

21. If a stream of hydrogen gas be igni- 
ted at the point of a jet, by bringing down 
upon it a piece of wire-gauze (2), we may 
ascertain that the flame is hollew. If a 
stream of oxygen gas be projected from a 
similar jet, inthe same direction, and in im. 
mediate contact with the hydrogen, we shall 
find that, notwithstanding the additional sup. 
ply of gas, (the proper proportions being 
half a volume of oxygen to one volume of 
hydrogen,) the flame will be immediately 
very sensibly diminished in size, and it will 
no longer appear hollow. Further: in the 
flame from hydrogen alone, the greatest in- 
tensity of heat will be found near to its ex- 
tremity, at the apex of the cone. It is not 
so with the oxy-hydrogen flame—the point 
of greatest intensity in that being near the 
base of the cone, where the greatest quanti- 
ties of the two gases first enter into chemi- 
cal union. 

22. ‘The analysis of coal gas teaches us 
that when it i8 of good quality, (sp. gr. 475 h. 
550,) each volume will require for its com- 
plete combustion nearly two volumes of oxy- 
gen: one volume of oxygen, combined with 
an equal volume of carbon, producing car- 
bonic acid; the other volume of oxygen, 
by its union with two volumes of. hydrogen 
(condensed into one volume as it exists in 
carburetted hydrogen,) forming water. 

23. The analysis of coal gas also-enables 
us to understand the habits of explosive mix- 
tures, and especially those of carburetted 
hydrogen (fire damp) and atmospheric air. 
Thus, when the relative proportions of in- 
flammable gas and of air are as one volume 
of the former to five volumes of the latter, 
the mixture is not explosive ; but if the quan- 
tity of air be gradually increased frem five 
to ten, or even twelve volumes, the mixture 
detonates with increasing violence at every 
additional volume of air, up to the point of 
saturation.* 

24. That mixtures of explosive gases, 
whose relative proportions are adapted to 
form most readily new compounds, will de- 
tonate with the greatest violence ; and vice 
versa. 

25. Explosive mixtures of coal gas, or 
carburetted hydrogen, and of oxygen, are 
subject to the same laws as mixtures of the 
same inflammable gases with atmospheric 
air. The former explode more uniformly 
and more promptly than the latter. This 
is a result we may expect, since in the for- 
mer instance the particles of inflammable 
gas and its supporter must be in more inti- 





* See preceding note. Asa familiar illustration of these 
phenomena, we may suppose 100 cubic inches of coal 
to be mixed with 500 cubic inches of atmospheric air. 
mixture will not be explosive, because it will not contain a 
sufficiency of oxygen to ‘support its inflammation—500 
inches of air containing only about 100 inches of oxygen 
—and 100 inches of coal gas: requiring 200 inches of oxy: 
gen for its complete combustion. If, however, 100 inches 
of coal gas be mixed with a thousand inches of air, the 
mixture will be explosive, since it will contain the relative 
proportions of the inflammable gas, ue wrt 
most favorable to inflammation or explosion, We 
with air in 
jto.any number of volum ; 
of the latter, the mi ‘is. ive, but it is only so to 
certain extent.... When the- ions of 
124 volumes of i } 


rtions of one volume of the two 
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mate union than can possibly happen in the 
latter instance, through the interference of 
the azotic gas present in atmospheric air. 

26. Those mixtures of explosive gases 
inflame the most readily t h narrow 
tubes, and the interstices of wire 
whose relative proportions are best 
for forming new compounds. We have no 
difficulty in understanding how it is that ex- 
plosive mixtures inflame so readily in nar- 
row tubes and in close vessels, if we bear in 
mind that the elements of combustion are ar- 
ranged, in such mixtures, under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances ; and hence they re- 
quire no aid from fresh accessions of oxygen 
externally applied. 

27. If we apply a blow-pipe to the flame 
of a candle, a lamp, or a jet of coal gas, we 
shall find a greater intensity of heat will be 
obtained by projecting a stream of air across 
the flame near its base, than by projecting 
a similar stream across the upper portion or 
apex of the flame. We may obtain satis. 
factory proofs that these views are correet, 
if we consult any intelligent artificer who is 
in the habit of using the blow-pipe. 

28. If we pass a piece of wire gauze 
across the base of a jet of coal gas (in the 
blue portion of the flame), the gas will con- 
tinue to burn above the gauze as well as be. 
low it, and no free carbon will be deposited 
on the under side of the gauze; nor will 
there be any set at liberty from the flame 
above the gauze. By passing the gauze up- 
wards, and holding it near to the apex of the 
flame, we shall perceive a different result. 
Free carbon will be deposited in abundance 
on the under side of the gauze, the flame 
above it will be extinguished, and, as the 
gauze becomes heated, a dense vapor of car- 
bon will pass through, which may be in- 
flamed. 

29. This experiment may be varied, by 
substituting for a jet of coal gas the flame of 
a wax taper, a common candle, or an oil 
lamp. Instead of wire gauze, if we pass a 
piece of writing paper, or card board, into 
the blue portion of the flame, it will not be 
tarnished ; we may repeat the same process 
about half way up the flame, and with the 
same result; but if we ascend towards the 
apex of the flame, the paper or the card will 
be blackened by the deposition of free car- 
bon. Finally : if we hold the paper or card 
above the flame, it will not be blackened, a 
proof that no free carbon escapes into the 
atmosphere.* 

30. An equal quantity of oxygen will com. 
bine with a given quantity of coal gas, or of 
carburetted hydrogen gas, under circum- 
stances very dissimilar, and producing in one 
case a very feeble, and in the other a very 
brilliant light. Thus, two volumes of oxy- 
gen being mixed with one volume of coal 
gas, and the mixture inflamed as it issues 
from a jet, the flame will be small, of a pale 
blue color, and afford a very feeble light (19). 
One volume of coal gas, with ten volumes 
of air, will produce a similar effect, the flame 
being of a somewhat deeper color (19). 
When coal gas is inflamed in an atmosphere 
of oxygen gas, the flame is larger than or- 
dinary, and the light from it exceedingly 
brilliant; and, as already mentioned, th 


that when coal gas, or the fire-damp of mines, is mixed|lsame quantity of oxygen combines with a 
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the two former instances. The resulting 
compounds are alike in quantity and ia cha- 
racter in each case (22).* The phenomena 
that accompany the combustion of coal gas, 
under ordinary circumstances, for the pur- 
pose of artificial illumination, are so well 
known that they can need no particular de- 
scription. 

31. Ifthe flame of an explosive mixture 
of coal gas and oxygen, or atmospheric air, 
be treated with wire gauze or card board, as 
already described (28, 29,) it will be found 
that no free carbon will be liberated at any 

art of the flame, either within it or above it. 

32. If there be projected upoa a flame of 
coal gas a strong current of air, the flame 
will immediately be diminished in size, and 
it will exhibit all the properties of the flame 
of an explosive mixture (19, 31.) 

33. in an attentive observation of the 
combustion of an explosive mixture of coal 
gas, or carburetted hydrogen and atmosphe- 
rie air, within a safety Jamp, we shall be sure 
to notice how speedily the flame from the 
wick will be extinguished. It will not, I 
suppose, be denied that this is occasioned 
hy the absence of oxygen. 

34. It may be ascertained by mere in- 
spection, that the flame of the mixture with. 
in the lamp is hollow. ‘Towards the top of 
the lamp the flame will sometimes assume a 
more brilliant aspect than at any other part. 
it more frequently happens, however, that 
free carbon (smoke) will escape from the 
top of the lamp. 

35. If it be inquired whence arises the 
luminosity of the flame at the upper part of 
the lamp, or, in its abseuce, the free carbon 
(smoke), already mentioned, I reply, that 
whilst the explosive mixture burus within the 
cage, the heat evolved will be sufficient to 
carry on the evaporisation of the oil in the 
reservoir of the lamp. ‘This vapor occupy- 
ing, in a partial degree at least, the interior 
of the flame, will be converted into oil gas ; 
and if there be present in the explosive mix- 
ture a large proportion of oxygen, a part of 
the gas will be decomposed, exhibiting its pe- 
culiar brilliancy (45). But should there be 
only a small proportion of oxygen present, 
the nascent oil gas will not become luminous, 
although it may be decomposed, and hence 
the separation of free carbon (smoke). 

36, That the view here taken of the va- 
porisation of the oil is correct, may be sa- 
tisfactorily proved, by employing in a similar 
mixture of explosive gases two safety lamps, 
one with the wick and the reservoir of oil 
adapted in the usual way, the other with a 
temporary wax wick attached to the reser- 
voir, but without any oil therein. ‘The re- 
lighting of the wick, on the re-admission of 
oxygen to the lamp contaiuing oil, is, under 
these circumstances, perfectly intelligible 
(16, 17.) 

37. An explosive mixture will burn tran- 
quilly within a safety lamp, without raising 
the wire gauze to a temperature that will 
communicate inflammation to the surround. 
ing atmosphere of explosive gases, so long 
as that atmosphere remains undisturbed ; but 
if the lamp be exposed to a current of the 
explosive gases, the flame within the lamp 








* Such frequent reference is made to coal gas, because 
now that gas light is making rapid progress among the pro- 
vincial towns of this ae there will be greater facili- 
ties than formerly for obtaining it in researches of this 
kind. I object to the employment of the generic term, 








will be driven against the wire gauze at the 
side opposite to that whence the current 
flows, and then the gas will become suffi- 
ciently heated to permit the flame to pass 
through, or to communicate inflammation to 
the external atmosphere. 

38. ‘Those explosive mixtures, the propor- 
tionals of whose elements assimilate the 
nearest to two volumes of hydrogen and one 
volume of oxygen, yield by combustion the 
greatest quantity of heat from a given vo. 
lame of the mixture. Hence it is easy to 
understand that the relative proportions of a 
third element, as carbon in carburetted hy- 
drogen, and azote in atmospheric air, deter- 
mine the specific temperature of the mixtures 
in which they may be present. 

39. The security afforded by the use of a 
cage of wire gauze in an explosive atmo- 
sphere is not entirely due to the radiating 
properties of the metal. The temperature, 
at any particular part of a large cylindrical 
film of flame of an explosive mixture, burn- 
ing tranquilly within a satety lamp, will be 
very inferior to that arising from the com- 
bustion of the same materials under differ- 
ent circumstances. ‘The vaporisation of the 
oil (35) will engage a portion of the heat 
given out by tie combination of the gases. 
But there is another condition that demands 
especial notice. Whilst a current of the ex- 
plosive mixture is flowing inwards through 
the interstices of the gauze at the base o 
the cage—which current, from its tempera- 
ture and direction, cannot possibly commu. 
uieate inflammation to the external atmo- 
sphere—a similar current of non-explosive 
materials (aqueous vapor, carbonic acid gas, 
free carbon, and azotic gas,) must be neces- 
sarily flowing outwards near the top of the 
lamp.* _ When these tranquil currents are 
disturbed by a sudden rush of the explosive 
atmosphere, or of comparatively fresh air, 
then it is that explosion ensues. 

40. The phenomena that accompany the 
tranquil combination of explosive mixtures, 
at a temperature below that which is suffi- 
cient to inflame them, are so numerous and 
so interesting, especially when viewed in 
connection with Mr. Faraday’s late research- 
es into the action of platina upon gaseous 
bodies, that they will require a separate ne- 
tice. 

41. Having thus enumerated with a mi- 
nuteness that it is feared will be considered 
by some as unnecessary, a variety of pheno- 
mena connected with flame, it now remains 
that we should inquire if the facts eliminated 
support and illustrate the theory of flame, as 
announced by Sir H. Davy, and the views 
which are advanced by other writers, some 
of whom stand deservedly high in the scien- 
tific world. 

42. It is stated by Davy, in his Treatise 
on the Safety Lamp, 8vo., London, 1825, p. 
46: That “the flame of combustible bodies, 
in all cases, must be considered as the com- 
bustiun of an explosive mixture of inflamma. 
ble gas, or vapor and air: for it cannot be 
regarded as a mere combustion at the surface 
of contact of the inflammable matter; and 
the, fact is proved by holding a taper or a 
piece of burning phosphorus within a large 
flame made by the combustion of alcohol, 
the flame of the candle, or of the phospho. 
rus, will appear in the centre of the other 


* The. comparatively low temperature of the flame of 
explosive mixtures present in coal mines, is doubtless ow- 
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ing, in a great measure, to the vast quantities of azotic gas 
in those mixtures. Boy re 
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flame, proving that there is oxygen even in 
its interior part.” 
Dr. Ure, Dict. Chem., 4th edit., London, 
1831, has quoted verbatim the above para- 
graph, Art. Combustion, p. 357, without ac- 
knowledgment. He has also enriched his 
pages by copious extracts from Davy’s work 
throughout the same article. 
Dr. Graham, Chem. Catechism, 2d edit., 
London, 1829, Art. Combustion, p. 589, also 
quotes without acknowledgment a part of 
the paragraph. Ina note there is the fol- 
lowing piece of information : “'The form of 
flame is conical, because the greatest heat is 
in the centre of the inflammable miature.” 

Dr. Thompson says, in his admirable 
‘Treatise on Heat and Electricity, 8vo., Lon- 
don. 1830, p. 309: “Flame is the rapid 
combustion of volatilized matter. The tal- 
low or the wax is melted and drawn up to 
the top of the wick of a candie. Here it is 
boiled and converted into vapor, which as- 
cends in the form of a column. ‘This vapor 
is raised to such a temperature that it ¢em- 
bines rapidly with the oxygen of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere, and the heat evolved 
is such as to heat the vapor to whiteness. 
Flame, then, is merely volatile combustible 
matter heated white hot. ‘The combustion 
can only take place in that part of the co- 
lumn of hot vapor that is in contact with the 
atmosphere, namely, the exterior surface. 
The flame of the candle, then, is merely a 
thin film of white hot vapor, enclosing with- 
in it a quantity of hot vapor, which, for want 
of oxygen, is incapable of burning.” 

Dr. Lardner, Cab. Cyc., Treatise on Heat, 
p. 358, seems to entertain similar views to 
those expressed by Dr. Thompson. By the 
frequent interchange of the terms “ gas,” 
and “ vapor,” the passage in the Cab, Cyc. 
is, however, rendered somewhat obscure. 


43. If we observe with attention the flame 
of a combustible body with whose habits we 
are familiar, say, for example, a common 
tallow candle, it will be found to exhibit the 
following phenomena. The tallow being li- 
quified by the proximity of a burning body, 
rises, by capillary attraction, between the fi- 
laments of the wick. As it approaches the 
flame it is converted into vapor, from which 
state it readily passes into that of gas. The 
flame not being in actual contact with the 
wick (1), the vaporisation of the tallow goes 
on simultaneously at every part of the wick 
surrounded by the flame. ‘The blue portion 
of the flame, at its base, as well as the faint. 
er film of blue that surrounds its other parts, 
denote the chemical union of carburetted 
hydrogen and oxygen gases (19, 30, 31.) As 
this union is a continuous process, accompa- 
nied by the evolution of heat, a temperature 
is speedily attained of sufficient intensity to 
decompose. a great proportion of the nascent 
inflammable gas. By this decomposition 
successive portions of carbon are separated 
from hydrogen. The hydrogen combines 
with oxygen, forming water ; the carbon at 
this elevated temperature becomes luminous, 
and combining also with oxygen, yields car. 
bonic acid gas (22). 

44, It will be seen that I do not agree 
with Dr. Thompson (42), who maintains 


film of white hot vapor.” We are accus- 
tomed to say, that the vapor of certain bo- 
dies, as of alcohol, or ether, is inflammable, 
but I consider the inflammability of these 
vapors is due entirely to the facility with 
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which they are convertible into gases under 
certain specific conditions, and the influence 
of a certain temperature.* 

45. If the view we have taken be correct! 
(43), it seems that the combustion of a tal- 
low candle involves a somewhat complicated, | 
yet, if carefully analyzed, an exceedingly) 
beautiful process. It is a conical film of |u-| 
minous matter (1), changing gradually up-| 
wards, from blue to white. It contains, in 
its interior, nascent inflammable gas; but 
no oxygen (15, 16.) At the very base of 
this film of fame, at a temperature which! 
may be termed specifically its own, we may 
perceive indications that a chemieal union 
is going on between carburetted hydrogen 
and oxygen gases ; aqueous vapor and car- 
bonic acid gas being projected from the flame 
at this part.t The supply of inflammable 
gas from within being constant and regular, 
and an equally uninterrupted supply of oxy- 
gen being established by the rarefaction of 
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In the latter case, the gas. being previously 
generated, inflammation is the first stage in 
the process of combustion: the subsequent 
stages are identical.”* 

48. That all the vapor arising from a 
combustible body is not, excepting under 
particular circumstances, converted into gas, 
is abundantly evident by the free carbon 
(smoke) that arises from a candle, a lamp, and 
acoal fire. Equally evident is it that certain 
conditions must be observed in effecting the 
combination of all the elements of a previ- 
ously prepared gaseous body with oxygen. 
This we learn by the free carbon (smoke) 
given off from coal gas, when too much is 
admitted to the burner. 

49. Those bodies which contain a .arge 
portion of carbon, as compared with their 
other elements, require different management 
from those whose elements of inflammabili- 
ty assimilate in more exact proportions. It 
will be sufficient to mention, and to place in 


that portion of air in the immediate vicinity ||juxta-position, 


of the flame, the heat given out by the sud-| 
den union of one portion of inflammable| 
gas with oxygen is sufficient to decompose| 
a large portion of the same material. To, 
the latter part of the process are we indebt- 
ed for the illuminating properties of the. 
flame. Hence also those important distinc-| 
tions perceptible in different parts of the 
same flame (30). 

46. The flame of combustible bodies can- 
not, therefore, “in all cases be regarded as, 
the combustion of an explosive mixture of in-| 
flammable gas, or vapor and air,” but as the 
tranquil and progressive combination of in-| 
flammable gas with oxygen. The combus-' 
tion of explosive mixtures differs from that! 
of a common candle or coal gas, (19, 20, 30,| 
31, 43, 44, 45,) inasmuch, that in one case! 
there is an immediate combination of all the} 
inflammable gas with oxygen ; in the other, | 
a part only so combines, whilst the greater | 
portion undergoes decomposition previeus to| 
its ultimate combination (29). The result- 
ants are the same in both cases; but the’ 
conditions that produce them essentially dif.| 
fer. 

47. What has been said respecting the} 
flame of a candle may be applied, without, 
difficulty, to the flame of those combustible! 
bodies with which we are familiar in the or-| 
dinary affairs of life. The flame of a tal-| 
low candle, an oil lamp, and a coal fire, pre-| 
sent not only similar, but identical phenome. | 
na. The flame of coal gas differs from each) 
of the preceding. In the three former, there 
is a vaporisation of the elements of the com-| 
bustible body,—a spontaneous, or, if I may, 
employ the term, an extemporaneous transi-| 
tion of this vapor to gas ; then follows inflam-! 
mation, decomposition, and re-composition., 
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* Some have maintained that the bodies we designate’ 
gaseous are nothing more than vapors. 1 here only speak’ 
of things as we find them. If gases are vapors, we know 
them to be more complex and refined, as regards the ar-| 
rangement of their particles, than vapors, in the popular 
acceptation of the term. Should it be objected that vapor 
of certain inflammable bodies detonate, if mixed with oxy- 
gen, in the same way as eapanive mixtures of gases, I 

ve only to reply that the detonation is the result of the’ 

and spontaneous evolution of gas, and its re-union | 
with the oxygen present. These processes may be the 
work only of 1-100th or 5-100th part of a second. 

+ To ascertain this fact by p*periment, the following’ 
simple means may be employed : If a piece of cold glass 
or polished metal be held near the blue part of the flame, | 
aqueous vapor will be projected upon it. 2. If a drop of 
a saturated solution of lime (lime-water) be held at the end’ 
of asmall glass rod or tube near the blue flame, the water 
will become turbid—carbonic acid gas combining with the| 
lime and separating it from the water This latter experi- 
ment must be the work of a moment, or we may be de-) 
ceived by simply vaporising the water. | 


Ether - . Spirit of turpentine. 
Sperm oil - - Coal tar. 

In ether and in sperm oil, hydrogen and car- 
bon exist in such proportions, that they rea- 
dily pass through the several stages already 
described (47), and form with oxygen new 
compounds.t Spirit of turpentine and coal 
tar, containing, on the contrary, an excess 
of carbon, require a different treatment to 
effect their entire combination with oxygen. 
50. It is inexplicable why Davy employed 
a larger flame of alcohol in his researches 
in preference to a smaller one, since it is so 
difficult to conduct with the former a fair 
and accurate experiment, whilst with the 
latter the results are uniform and conclusive 
(8, 12); we have no difficulty in ascertain- 
ing that flame is hollow (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 ;) 
we have the most conclusive evidence that 
oxygen exists not in the interior of flame (8, 
9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17); not even in 
that of explosive mixtures (33). And equal- 
ly certain is it that the habits of explosive 
mixtures are very unlike those exhibited by 
combustible bodies under ordinary circum. 


\|stances (19, 20, 21, 23, 30,31.) Further, 


we may not only satisfy ourselves that the 
flame of a candle or lamp is conical and 
hollow, but we may ascertain that it does not 
consist only of a thin film of luminous mat- 
ter, and that combustion takes place only at 
the surface where the inflammable gas comes 
in contact with oxygen. ‘Thus, the fiame 
from an Argand burner, when air has access 
to its interior, is not only cylindrical, but hol- 
low, i. e. it consists of two concentric cylin- 
ders, or films of luminous matter (3, 4,) 
whilst the flame from the same burner, when 
air is excluded from its interior, consists only 
of one cylinder, or am external film (5). 
Difficult as it may be to understand how so 





* The quality of the light from different bodies will de- 
pend—all other circumstanees being the same—on the 
qualities of the combustible body. The most intensely 
white light evidently contains a greater portion of olefiant 
gas than a dull yellow light. It is not, however, unworthy 
of remark, that very much depends on the management of 
the materials. A tallow candle, with asmall compact wick, 
will yield a more brilliant light—I mean as to its quality— 
than a similar candle with a large fibrous wick. What is 
usually termed the perfect combustion of the materials is, in 
fact, only another term for the perfect combination of all 
the inflammable elements with oxygen. 


+ It may not be improper to remark, that when aqueous 
vapor exists in an inflammable body, as in alcohol and ether, 
there must of necessity be oxygen present. When, how- 
ever, the vapor of this body is converted into — the 
oxygen does not act the part of a supporter; but by com- 
bining with half its volume of oxygen, yields carbonic ox- 
ide, which, under favorable circumstances, es, by the 
addition of another half yolumeof oxygen, carbonic acid. 





could have 
erred in relation to this subject, I think we 
have no alternative but to reject his theory 
of flame, since it is wholly unsupported by 


eminent a philosopher as Davy 


fact and experiment. This will be done, I 
have no doubt, by all who, unbiassed by pre- 
judice, and unawed by great names, will 
take the trouble to investigate the matter for 
themselves. J. N. O. Rurrmr. 
Lymington, Hants, May 14, 1834, 





New Locomotive Eneins.—| From « corres- 
pondent at Liverpool.}—On the 22d June, a 
new Locomotive Engine, made by Messrs. 
Forrester & Co. of Vauxhall Foundry, was 
tried on the Liverpoo] and Manchester Rail- 
way. The experiment was crowned with the 
most b ant success; the engine, which is 
called the Vauxhall, was proved to be the 
most powerful and rapid engine ever on the 
line. 

At eleven A. M. she left the Liverpool sta- 
tion with an extra train of carriages and lug- 
gage, and arrived at Manchester, (32 miles,) in 
57 minutes. On her return she brought a very 
full train of first class carriages, a private car- 
riage mounted on a surry, and a heavy lug- 
gage waggon, in 67 minutes. : 

She mounted the inclined planes in grand 
style. The distance has been run in less time, 
but never with any thing approaching the 
weight this engine drew. . “; 

She is intended forthe Dublin and Kings- 
town railway, the Directors of which, attended 
by C. B. Vignoles, Esq. their Engineer, accom- 
panied the engine to and from Manchester, 
and were highly pleased with the satisfactory 
result of the experiment. 





To the Editor of the Railroad Journal. 

Sir,—I have observed in several late papers 
an account of an invention by which accidents, 
like those that have lately occurred upon the 
inclined planes of the Columbia and Philadel- 
phia and the Alleghany Portage Railroads, 
may be prevented. In my humble opinion the 
inventor has gone to a great deal of useless 
‘trouble and expense in making rack-work, cog- 
wheels, and what not. The same end may be 
obtained by a very simple contrivance, that has 
long been in use upon the planes of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad. It is simply a pieze 
of timber, say 24 inches square, by 5 feet long, , 
shod with iron at one end, trailing behind the 
car, on a pivot or hinge, so that the in- 
instant the rope gives way, the iron point digs 
into the grotind and arrests the descent of the 
ear. The danger with regard to ascending 


trains is thus very easily guarded against. It 
is otherwise with descending ones, as it is ob- 
vious that any sudden check applied to a car 
going with any rapidity would either destroy 
the car, or shoot forward the load from the car. 
In descending trains, therefore, the conductors 
should be ever on the alert, and the moment 
they perceive any — give way apply the ordi- 
nary break, which, if properly constructed, 
will gradually moderate the velocity until it is 
safe to use the more effective check before de- 
scribed. Sarety VaLve. 








Mr. Burden’s Boat.—We are sorry to leern, says 
the Albany Evaning Journal, that the injury to Mr. 
Burden’s steamboat is more serious than we 
yesterday. Both cylinders are entirely destroyed. 
The loss, we understand, will not fall below $25,000. 
Nor did the accident occur, as we first heard. The ~ 
channel was obatructed by vessels, between one of 
y which and the dam the boat had topass. F 

the passage too narrow, the. pilot first rang his be 
te “stop her,” and then to *‘ go back.” is last 








bell the Engineer mistook for one to “ go a-heud,” 
‘which brought her up en the dam. 








Animal. Mechanics, or Proofs of Design in 
the Animal Frame. Part II., showing the 
Application of the og ede [From 

the Library of Useful Knowledge. } 

_...., + (Continued from page 405.) 

* The valves have no power of accelera- 

ting the motion of the bleod ; they only pre- 

vent its retrograde motion, and cause the 
whole power of the heart to be employed in 
directing the blood forwards in the course ef 
the circulation. But when they are ruptured, 
when the valve first described is rent, or the 
corde tendinez are broken, then the mem- 


brane, which we have said is like a sail, is}| . 


carried back from the second into the first 
cavity. It is like the sail torn from the 
sheets and flying out before the wind: the 
effect is terrible: the pulse of the heart, 
the whole force of which should be given to 
carry the blood forwards in the arteries, has 
half its force directed backwards upon the 
veins. 

In the same manner the semi-lunar valves 
in the root of the aorta may have their mar- 
gins torn. We have described the margin 
of these valves to be strenghtened by a ten- 
den or cord run along their edge, like the 
rope which is sewed to the edge of a sail. 
There is an obvious intention in strengthen- 
ing the valve here, but when textures of this 
kind become impaired in the human frame, 
this may give way and be torn, and then the 
re-action of the artery, when the heart has 
given its stroke, is lost; for, instead of im- 
pelling the blood forwards, the blood runs 
backwards into the heart. The effect of 
these accidents is extreme debility of circu- 
lation, with symptoms varied according as 
the defect falls on the circulation through 
the lungs, or through the body—that 1s, 
whether on the right or the left heart of 
man. But such accidents are rare, and 
never take place until disease has impaired 
the strength of what we may eall the tackle 
of the valve. 

The next remark is founded more directly 
on the hydraulic principle. 

This ring and these valves, at the begin- 
ning of the great artery, imply a certain 
constriction or diminution of the tube at this 
part, and we have now to show that such a 
contraction of the tube at this precise part 


does not diminish the diameter of the co-||. 


lumn of blood. This appears an inconsis- 
tency; but if a stream of water flow from 
a cistern, through a hole in that cistern, the 
column of water will be diminished at a cer- 
tain point of its exit. 

The water flowing through the bottom of 
the cistern may be represented by converg- 


Fig. 9. 
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ing lines ; and their united forces impelling 
the stream forward, contract it just beyond 
the exit—the Vena Contracta. Nature,- ta- 
king advantage of this law, has constructed 
the narrow ring which we have shown is ne- 
cessary to the accurate adjustment of the 


~~ 


ve, at the. precise part. where the blood, 
issuing from the cavity of the ventricle, is 
necessarily contracted to the smallest space. 
The column of blood would be contracted 
at this point, even if there were no coats of 
the artery to confine it there. 
We had thought of this as a thing indica. 
ted by reasoning, but we find that an appro- 
priate experiment has been made which 
proves it. 








A being the side of a reservoir, and B a 
short tube giving issue to the water, it will 
deliver as much water by this conical con- 
structed mouth as if the tube were of equal 
diameter with the hole in the reservoir. The 
reader will perceive how satisfactorily this 
indicates what is designed by the difference 
in the size of the mouth of the ventricle 
which gives entrance, and that which gives 
issue to the blood. 

With a view to explain the motion of flu- 
ids in tubes, and finally the motion of the 
blood in the blood-vessels, let us consider 
what takes place in the motion of the column 
of water which is not contained in a tube. 
When water is poured out, and descends 
in an uninterrupted stream, the column con- 
tracts as it descends, until it has acquired 
such a velocity that the atmosphere opposes 
it and scatters it; we do not mean the con. 
traction illustrated by fig. 9, but that gradu- 
al diminution of the diameter of the stream, 
owing to the height from which it falls. We 
apprehend that this is on the principle that 
falling bodies are accelerated as the square 
root of the height from which they fall. 
The stream being more rapid at its lower 
part, is necessarily smaller in diameter, until 
having acquired considerable velocity the re- 
sistance of the atmosphere separates its fila- 
ments, and it becomes broader again. 

A very different appearance is presented 
in a jet d’eau; here the ascending stream 














widens as it ascends. ‘The explanation of 








this we conceive to be, that the fluid is re- 








tarded as it mounts, and that the stream pro- 
pelled from below is forced between the fi- 
laments* of the column above, and disperses 
them, so as to give the column a conical 
form. 








This reservoir will be emptied more rapid- 
ly, if, instead of a hole in the bottom at A, 
the water be discharged by a tube, A B, of 
the diameter of the hole. Here the column 
of water being perpendicular, it will be ac- 
celerated at its lower part; but instead of 
diminishing its diameter, as it would do if 
not confined by a tube, it will draw an addi- 
tional volume of water down, and accelerate 
the discharge. 

It will be very different if the force be al- 
together from behind, as when water is pro- 
pelled into a horizontal tube. 














The tube A being conical, will discharge 
more fluid from the reservoir B than if it 
had been of equal length, and its diameter 
throughout the same as at its commencement. 
Because, as it appears to us, the weight of 
the descending column being the force, and 
this operating as a vis a tergo, it is like the 
water propelled from the jet d’eau, and the 
gradual expansion of the tube permits the 
steam from behind to force itself between the 
filaments, and disperses them, without pro- 
ducing that pressure on the sides of the tube 
which must take place where it is of uniform 
calibre. ‘These principles will give great in- 
terest to the following fact. 

The celebrated John Hunter took great 
pains to prove that the artery had its diame- 
ter enlarged as it proceeded from the heart, 
and that the areas of the branches of an ar- 
tery were greater than the diameter of the 
parent trunk. 

That is to say, the section of the trunk, at 
A, was not so great as the two sections, at B, 
taken together; that the two sections at B 
taken together were not so great as the four 
sections at C ; that the conjoined diameters, 
therefore, of the branches of an artery were 
greater than the diameters of the ‘artery it- 
self. This fact has been sometimes ex. 
pressed by saying that the artery was a cone 
with its apex in the heart. 

When we stand by a rapid river, we can 
perceive that the surface of it is not leyel. 





* Those who treat of hydraulics divide a column of wa- 
ter into ideal lesser columns, which they call filaments, 





with a very different meaning from the fibres of the anato- 
musts. panes Kop rail 
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The stream is rapid in the middle, and there 
the water is highest. The friction of the 
water against the bottom and the sides re- 
tards the stream, whilst the greater velocity 
of the current in the centre draws the wa. 
ter to it, which is the reason of its elevation 
there. 

For the same reason, if an engineer esti- 
mate the quantity of fluid to be delivered 
through a tube without estimating the fric- 
tion of the sides, he will be disappointed in 
the result of his calculation; for as the wa- 
ter of the river is delayed by the bottom 
and sides, so is the fluid inthe tube retarded 
by the attraction or friction between the wa. 
ter and the tube. And if we can imagine a 
section representing the tube and the flowing 


Fig. 15. 





water, A will be the solid tube, B the water 
retarded or arrested by the friction against 
the tube, and the space C, within the inner 
circle, would represent that part of the 
stream which is in uninterrupted flow. The 
engineer will, therefore, lay a tube larger 
than would be necessary, were there nei- 
ther attraction nor friction between the solid 
and fluid. It must further appear that the 
smaller the calibre of the tube, the surface 
of attraction or friction will be proportionally 
greater. Does not this explain the anato- 
mical fact which we have been contempla- 
ting, that the area of the smaller branches 
is comparatively larger than the trunk from 
which they are derived? 

Two beneficial effects result from this: for 
we must observe that the blood-vessels of 
the body are reservoirs as well as conduit 

ipes. A man of middling stature has 33 lbs. 
of blood in his circulating ,vessels; if the 
vessels did not enlarge as they receded from 
the heart, there would be no place for the de- 
posite of this great quantity of blood. The 
advantages, then, of this particular form, are, 
first, that a quantity of blood necessary to 
the economy is contained within the vessels ; 
and, secondly, that the blood is more easily 
urged forwards by the action of the heart. 
The reader will not now be surprised in 
learning, that a pipe of a conical form, that 
is, enlarging as it proceeds, gives the least 





servoir. 
Water flowing in a tube will be retarded 
by any sudden angle inthe tube. If the ad- 


Fig. 16. 





jutage of a jet d’eau have not a gentle and 
uniform sweep where it is turned, the jet of 
water will not reach the height which it ought 
to do by calculation of the height of the re- 
servoir of water from which it descends: it 
will go higher_from the tube A than from B. 
This circumstance explains the uniform and 
parabolic curve which the great artery of the 
body takes in first ascending from the heart. 
It explains also why the branches of the 
great artery go off at different angles, ac- 
cording to their distance from the heart, or, in 
other words, why they pass off at smaller 
angles with the stream the farther the arte- 
ry recedes from the heart. 

In the . distribution of water pipes, it is 
very necessary to attend to the angle at 
which the small pipe is attached to the great- 
er one, not only because a pipe being bent ab- 
ruptly causes loss of motion from the im- 
pulse of the fluid against the side, but also 
from another well known law of hydraulics. 

a pipe be fixed into another so as to 
join it at an angle contrary to the direction 
of the stream, the discharge into that lateral 
branch from the larger tube will not only be 
much smaller than we might estimate by the 
diameters of the tubes, but, in certain cir- 
cumstances, it will discharge nothing at all ; 
nay, on the contrary, the water would be 
drawn from the lesser tube into the greater, 
until the lesser tube be emptied, and air be 
sucked in. 

Bernouilli found that when a small tube, B, 
was inserted into the side of a horizontal 
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conical pipe, A, in which the water was 
flowing towards the wider end, C, not only 
none of the water escaped through the 
small tube, but the water from a vessel placed 
at a considerable distance below was drawn 
up through the tube B into the pipe A. 





The Duke of Sutherland was unanimously elected 
President of the British Institution, at a recent meet. 


interruption to the flow of water from a reff 


jleafing, of one color or another. 
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-  <* “AGRICULTURE, &c. 
Remarks on the Lea of Oak Trees, and the 

Tints of the Met iane ba | Rev. 
W. T. Brer, A. uM [From Loudon’s Gar- 
dener’s Magazine. ] 








[The following article is deserving the at- 
tention of all those who study landscape gar- 
dening. It exhibits the accurate observations 
and taste of this writer.—Ep.] | 


The most inattentive observer can hard] 
fail to have remarked that there is a very econsi- 
derable difference, (a difference, perhaps, of not 
less than a month or six weeks,) in the period 
at which different individuals of the same spe- 
cies of oak, (Quercus Robur,) expand and shed 
their leaves: those, of course, which assume 
their foliage earliest in the spring, losing it 
earliest in the autumn; and vice versa. Ac- 
cordingly it is very common to see one oak 
tree in full verdure, while its next neighbor, 
only a few yards distant in the same wood or 
hedgerow, is perfectly bare, or, at most, with 
its buds only bursting. It is an equally obvi- 
ous remark, that these trees vary no less in the 
tints which they exhibit on first coming into 
leaf; and, again, nearly as much so when they 
are preparing to lay aside their honors in the 
autumn. “The budding oak,” says Gilpin, 
“displays great variety.”” Of the vernal tints, 
which, if not so rich and luxuriant in the eye of 
the painter, are yet exceedingly tender and 
beautiful, some are of a delicate green, others 
rich brown, yellow, bright sulphur-colored, red 
almost approaching to scarlet, with innumera- 
blesintermediate gradations of color. It strikes. 
me that these obvious facts might be turned to 
good account by the planter, whether his chief 
object in planting be profit or ornament. If 
there be any truth in the received opinion, that, 
‘of trees of the same species, those whieh ex- 
pand their leaves last in the spring, and shed 
them last in the autumn, afford the best tim- 
ber,” it would surely be worth any one’s while, 
who plants for profit, to select his oaks aceord- 
ingly. Again, in mere ornamental planting, 
much advantage might result from paying atten- 
tion to the different tints exhibited by the foliage, 
respectively, both in spring and autumn. It is 
easy to conceive the happy effect which might 
be produced by either harmoniously grouping 
together individuals of the same hues in their 
early foliage, or by judiciously contrasting 
those of different ones. A whole grove or ave- 
nue might be formed, which, at that most in- 
teresting season of the year, when the leaves 
are yet tender, should display, throughout its 
entire extent, a regular series of graduated 
tints, or any other combination of color, a¢- 
cording to the taste or fancy of the planter ; 
and a corresponding effect would, if I mistake 
not, be visible also in the autumn. In one part 
of the ete or pleasure-ground it may be desi- 
rable that a particular spot should be oceupied 
by oaks which come into leaf the earliest of 
their kind ; while, in another, it may be no less 
an object to introduce such as retain their 
leaves to the latest period in the autumn. Even 
in the case of single trees, it may, according to 
circumstances, be of some importance to the 
landscape, whether the one selected for a parti- 
cular situation be early or late in its period of 
Innumerable, 
in short, are the arrangements, the agreeable 
contrasts and combinations, which might be 
formed by paying attention to the above cir- 
cumstances. I do not pretend to lay down 

recise rules for the guidance of the evrcagt 
lean throw out a few hints in the hope of 
drawing attention to an interesting subject, 
which — to me to have been more ne- 
glected than it deserves.* With most planters, 
and, I believe I may say, with all nurserymen, 
oaks are oaks, and that is all: no regard what- 
ever is had to the individual varieties of our 
native oak, unless, indeed, these be of a very 
marked and unusual charaeter. “Now, if there 
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or the late leafing varieties, or for 

of this or that particular tat oF feo of foliage: 
nurserymen would soon learn to sort i 
oaks accordingly, in order to meet the demand 
of their customers, or planters, by sowing the 
acorns and raising their own oaks, might adopt 
the same me themselves. Nothing could 
be easier than to do this ; for the oak is a tree 
which developes the peculiar characters which 
Thave above alluded to, at a very early stage of 
its existence; even the very first season it 
springs from the acorn, as will be obvious to 
any one who will but examine a seed-bed when 
the yo trees are first coming up in the 
epring. There he will see some in broad fo- 
liage, while others are only just emerging 
above the ground. Every variation of color, 
also, will be perceptible, as much as in trees of] 
mature age; and these peculiarities, it is to be 
observed, are constant in the individuals, and 
are retained throughout life : ry 7 -~ spore 
seedling, in re to its period of leafing, an 
the tints of its foliage, so 3 the full-grown oak. 
Even extreme old age is not found to retard 
the expanding of the leaves, or to affect their 
color. I consider a bed of seedling oaks, exhi- 
biting, as it does, such diversity of color and of 
form in the foliage, a most interesting object 
for contemplation ; and I have sometimes fan- 
cied that even more of the future characters of 
the mature tree, such as its propensity to run 





id the general style and figure of the 
head othe mie almost Me orcdicied 
at this early period : but this, perhaps, is mere 
idle speculation. : 

I may add, that the same discrepance in the 
period of assuming and shedding the leaf is 
observable in other trees besides the oak, 
especially in the horse chesnut, the beech, and 
the ash. W. T. Bree. 
Allesley Rectory, February 21, 1834. 





A Parasite Tree.—I have recent ly, on a visit to 
Mr. Gee’s plantation, three miles south of Quincy, 
Gadsden county, in this territory, observed a natural 


curiosity; the following description of which may 
be interesting to you and many of the readers of the 
American Journal of Arts and Science: It is a yel- 
low pine tree bearing another in a perfectly healthful 
and flourishing state, like itself and those in the 
woods around them. ‘The trees, as represented in 
this sketch, are united about thirty-five feet from the 
ground, where they entwine around each other. The 
one that is borne (marked A) extends down to within 
about two feet of the ground, and is alive and health- 
ful to its lowest extremity. These trees have been 
in the condition in which they now are for a period 
longer back than the first settlement of the country 
by the present population. They were pointed out 
by the Indians as a curiosity to the first Americans 
who came to Florida. The stump-of the tree which 
is borne has long since disappeared, and the place 
which it occupied is now grown up in small bushe 





tall or short in the stem, spreading in the 





of grass.—{Letter in Silliman’s Journal.] 








METEOROLOGICAL RECORD, KEPT AT AVOYLLE FERRY, RED RIVER, LOU. 
For the months of May and June, 1834—(Lat. 31.10 N., Long. 91.59 W. nearly.) 





























1 Date. Thermometer. 
| Wind. Weather, Remarks, §c. 
1834. |Morn’g: Noon. | Night. 
May 72 81 80 8 clear—thunder and rain,Jevening—Red River rising 
# 70 79 68 os .. —cloudy morning—Red River at a stand 
2 69 76 74 cloudy—hail and ra‘n and thunder at night 
* 7 84 76 clear all day—Red River falling 
i 62 76 74 w *y 
” 67 75 72 NW se 
“ 52 68 62 w +» —at 1 p.m. thunder showers, rain and hail 
“ 50 62 72 high an 
“ 58 81 68 ot 
“ 64 85 78 o- 
“ 62 78 76 calm ss 
“ 64 82 76 o% cloudy 
“ 66 82 70 rf -» —rainin the evening 
“ 60 62 62 NE —rain all day and night 
“ 60 64 62 fe erp 4 gs 
“ 62 72 72 calm _ |clear all day 
« 60 78 75 a -» —cloudy at noon—wind, NE 
“ 64 78 72 | se—high |cloudy all day 
“ 67 72 70 calm +. —rain 
“ 68 76 71 SE . ; 
“ 66 78 79 aS - 
“ 68 82 77 calm clear 
a 68 83 78 fi ig 
= | ot | 7 | tie | 24 
“ 67 84 79 calm “8 
“ 69 85 82 oe 
“ 70 86 82 
“ 72 88 “4 Be 
“ 70 78 cloudy—heavy rain in evening and night 
“ 66 16 76 clear all day = . (8 ft. 7 in. 
“ 68 78 88 re -- —Red River fell this month 4 ft. 8 in.—below high water mark, 
June 74 4 ~ cloudy—Red River falli 
ns ee ae | be Be shear —eoved first crop red clover hay 
t “ 2 = + s—light mee morning—clear day—digging Irish potatoes 
| 73 90 83 wy pot day 
; = 72 | 89 | 8 | calm |... 
| 2 4 raf be .: . —cutting oats 
” 72 | 9 sw .. —evenin, 
* y ‘ g calm and cloud 
q 3 74 4 S w—light |cloudy morning—evening = N 
; 68 90 | 84 m__|clear all day 
. 4 30 82 sw—light | .. —flyin, clouds 
a 70 88 82 : ; " =— distant thunder—tomatoes ripe § 
t % @ = e . .. —evening, cloudy and distant thunder 
-s 8: calm |cloudy— .. ae —finished cutting oats 
74 1 78 os clear— He 
B. os = rs n—light | ..— .. tte a .. —ochre for use 
= 0 80 69 calm .. —foggy morning—evening, a light shower 
ms 70 88 80 ne—high | .. —clear evening—at | p. m. to 7 p.m. a severe gale & heavy rain—corn 
88 82 *: bb 1 [blown down 
Z a 81 76 ornare cloudy—light shower 
* 74 86 4 m% +8 ie 
” o 89 hoa itis ee cali thunder shower 
“ 74 | 89 | 84 ob - "4 
“ 74 ° : 
. 7 4 cad te y : j [water mark, 17 ft. 1 in. 
++ —€vening rain—Red River fell this month, 8 ft. 6 in.—now below high 





P. §.—The storm on the 21st of June injured our crops of corn very much, 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
Tue Principtes oF PuysioLocy ArrLigD TO THE 
PresERvATION oy HEALTH, AND TO THE IMPROVEMENT 
or Puysica, anp Mentat Epvucation; | vol.; by 
Andrew Combe, M.D., Fellow of tke Royal College 
of Physicians. of Edinburgh. New York: Harper 
§ Brothers. 

It is long since we met with a work of the 
same size which contained such a mass of use- 
ful knowledge as does the little 18mobefore us. It 
is an elementary book on physical education, where- 
in every principle laid down is illustrated by some 
fact thatinstantly impresses its truth upon the mind. 
The work is already so generally spoken of, and 
and approved, that it is not necessary t» go into a 
minute examination of its contents; but we have 
marked a number of passages for quotation, which 
will give some idea of the philosophic thought and 
study, which Mr. Combe has brought to the most fa. 
miliar subjects, and the enlightened application he 
has made of ordinary facts, to elucidate his prin- 
ciples. 











Happy would it often be for suffering man could 
he see beforehand the modicum of punishment 
which his multiplied aberrations from the laws of 
physiology are sure to bring upon him. But, as in 
the great majority of instances, the breach of the 
law is limited in extent, and becomes serious by the 
frequency of its repetition rather than by a single 
act; so is the punishment gradual in its infliction, 
and slow in manifesting its accumulated effect ; and 
this very gradation, and the distance of time at which 
the full effect is produced, are the reasons why man, 
in his ignorance, so often fails to trace the connex- 
ion between his conduct in life and his broken 
heal:h. But the connexion subsists, although he 
does not regard it, and the accumulated conse- 
quences come upon him when he least expects 
them. 

Thus, pure air is essential to the full enjoyment 
of health; and reason says, that every degree of 
vitiation must necessarily be proportionally hurtful, 
Lill we arrive at that degree at which, from its ex. 
cess, the continuance of life becomes impossible. 
When we state this fact to a delicately constituted 
female, who is fond of frequenting heated rooms, 
or crowded parties, theatres, or churches, and call 
her attention to the hurtful consequences which she 
must inflict on herself by inhaling the vitiated air 
of such assemblies, her answer invariably is, that 
the closeness and heat are very disagreeable, but 
that they rarely injure her: by which she can onky 
mean, that a single exposure to them dves not always 
cause an illness serious enough to send her to bed, 
or excite acute pain; although both results are ad. 
mitted sometimes to have followed. An intelligent 
observer, however, has no difficulty in perceiving 
that they do hurt her, and that although the effect 
of each exposure to their influence is so gradual as 
not to arrest a'tention, it is not the less progressive 
and influential in producing and maintaining that 
general delicacy of health by which she is charac. 
terized, and from which no medical treatment can 
relieve her, so long as its active causes are left in 
operation. 


The debility so generally complained of in spring 
by invalids and persons of a delicate constitution, 
and which renders thet season of the year so formi- 
dable in prospect, and in reality so fatal, seems to 
result more trom the accumulated effects of the 
preceding winter months than frum any thing di- 
rectly inherent in the season itself. At the com. 
mencement of winter, such persons feel compara- 
tively strong from the-beneficial influence ef expo- 
sure tu the open air, light, and exercise, during the 
preceding months of summer and autumn. But in 
proportion as they are deprived of these advantages 
by the advance ot winter, and are subjected to the 
evil influence of confinement to close rooms, deti- 
cient exercise, cold damp air, and deprivation of the 
stimulus of light, the stamina of the constitution 
become impaired, and debility and relaxation begin 
to be felt, and make progress from day to day, till 
on the arrival of spring they have reached their 
maximum, and either give rise to positive disease, 
or gradually disappear at the return of the invigora. 








ting influence of longer and warmer days, * # 
























It is believed by many, that marsh miasmata and 
and other poisons are absorbed by the skin, and Bi- 
chat considered the fact as established in regard to 
the effluvia of dissecting-rooras. There are many 
reasons for concurring in this belief. The plague, 
for instance, is known to be much more readily com- 
municated by contact than by any other means, and 
this can happen only through the medium of absorp- 
tion. Again, itis certain that flannel and warm clo- 
thing are ex remely useful in preserving thuse who 
are unavoidably exposed to the action of malaria 
and of epidemic influences; and these manifestly act 
chiefly by protecting the skin. A late writer on the 
Malaria of Rome strongly advocates this opinion, 
and expresses his conviction that the ancient Ro. 
mane sufferd less from it, chiefly because they were 
always enveloped in warm woollendresses. This 
opinion, he says, is justified by the observation, that 
since the period at which the use of woollen cloth. 
ing came again into vogue, intermittent fevers have 
very sensibly diminished in Rome. Even in the warm 
est weather the shepherds are now clothed in sheep 
skins. Brochhi, who experimented extensively on 
the subject, obtained a notable quantity of putrid 
matter trom the unwholesome air, and came to the 
conclusion, that it penetrated by the pores of the 
skin rather than by the lungs. Brocchi ascribes the 
immunity of the sheep and cattle, which pasture 
night and day in the Campagna, to the protection 
afforded them by their wool. These remarks de- 
serve the serious attention of observers,—particu- 
larly as, according to Patissier, similar means have 
been found effectual in preserving the health of la- 
bourers digging and excavating drains and canals in 
marshy grounds, where, previous to the employment 
of these precautions, the mortality from fever was 
very considerable. 

It is a general law, that every organ acts with in- 
creased energy when excited by its own stimulus ; 
and the application of this law to the different func. 
tions of the skin may help to remove some of our 
difficulties. The skin exhales most in a warm dry 
atmosphere, because the latter dissolves and carries 
off the secretion as fast as it is produced; and the 
same condition is unfavorable to absorption, because 
nothing is present upon which the absorbents of the 
skin canact. Ina moist atmosphere, on the other 
hand, the absorbents meet with their appropriate 
stimulus, and act powerfully ; while exhalation is 
greatly dimin'shed, because the air can no longer 
carry off the perspiration so freely. Apparently from 
this extensive absorption, we find the inhabitants of 
marshy and humid districts remarkable for the pre- 
dominance of the lymphatic system, as has long been 
remarked of the Dutch; and as malaria prevails 
chiefly in situations and seasons in which the air is 
loaded with moisture, and is most energetic at pe- 
riods when absorption is most active anu moisture is 
at its maximum, the probability of its being received 
into the system chiefly by cutaneous absorption is 
greatly increased, and the propriety of endeavoring 
to protect ourselves from its influence by warm 
woollen clothing becomes more striking. In the 
army and navy, accordingly, where practical expe- 
rience is most followed, the utmost attention is now 
paid to enforcing the use of flannel and sufficient 
clothing, as a protection against fever, dysentery, 
and other diseases, particularly in unhealthy climates. 
In the prevention of cholera, flannel was decidedly 
useful. * eid tintin: es — 

The advantages of flannel as a preservative from 
disease in warm as well as in cold climates are 
now so well understood, that in the army and navy 
its use is cogently, and with great propriety, in- 
sisted on. Captain Murray, late of H. M.S. Valo. 
rous, told me that he was so strongly impressed 
from former experince with a sense of the efficacy 
of the protection afforded by the constant use of 
flannel next the skin, that when, on his arrival in 
England in December, 1833, after two years’ ser- 
vice amid the icebergs on the coast of Labrador, the 
ship was ordered tu sail immediately for the West 
Indies, he ordered the purser too draw two extra 
flannel shirts and pairs of drawers for each man, 
and instituted a regular daily inspection to see that 
they were worn. These precautions were followed 
by the happiest results. He proceeded to this 
situation with a crew of 150 men; visited almost 
every island in the West Indies, and many of the 
ports in the Gulf of Mexico; and, notwithstanding 
the sudden transition from extreme climates, re- 
turned to England wiihout the loss of a single man, 
or having any sick on board on his arrival. In the 
letter in which Captain Murray communicates these 
facts, he adds, that every precaution was used, by 
lighting stoves between decks, and scrubbing with 
hot sand, to ensure the most thorough dryness, and 








every means put in practice to promote cheerfulness 








among the men. When in command of the Recruit 
gun-brig, which lay about nine weeks at Vera Cruz, 
the sanie means preserved the health of his crew, 
when the other ships of war anchored around him 
lost from twenty to fifty men each. 

That the superior health enjoyed by the crew of 
the Valorous was attributable chiefly to the means 
employed by their humane and intell)gent comman- 
der is shown by the analogy of the Recruit; for 
although constant communication was kept up be- 
tween the latter and the other ships in which the 
sickness prevailed, and all were exposed to the 
same external causes of disease, yet no case of 
sickness occurred on board the Recruit. Facts like 
these are truly instructive, by proving how far man 
possesses the power of protecting himself from in- 
jury, when he has received necessary instruction, 


and chooses to adapt his conduct to his situation. 
* « * * * « 


For those who are not robust, daily sponging of 
the body with cold water and vinegar, or salt water, 
is the best substitute for the cold bath, and may be 
resorted to with safety and advantage in most states 
of the system ; especially when care is taken to 
excite on the surface, by the subsequent friction with 
the flesh-brush or hair-glove, the healthy glow of re- 
action. It then becomes an excellent preservative 
from the effects of changeable weather. When, 
however, a continued sensation of coldness or chill 
is preceptible over the body, sponging ought not to 
be persisted in: dry friction, aided by the tepid bath, 
isthen greatly preferable, and often proves highly 
serviceable in keeping up the due action of the skin. 

Historicat anp Descairtive Account or Persia, 
from the earliest ages to the present time. By Jas. 
B. Fraser, Esq. 1 vol. Harper’s Family Library.— 
Any one who has been hurried through the vivid and 
deeply interesting pages of “ The Kuzzilbash,” by 
the varied scenes of peril, and stirring pictures of 
oriental life, detailed by the bold adventurer, will 
allow that the task of compiling the present work 
could hardly have fallen into better hands than those 
of Mr. Fraser. Sir John Malcolm’s book, indeed, 
must ever remain a standard work upon this interest- 
ing country, and Porter and Morier (the author of 
the new novel, Ayesha) will always be read by those 
who wish to obtain a minute account of the antiqui- 
ties of Persia, but none of them, we venture 
to say, have brought together such a variety 
of information in relation to the resources of Go- 
vernment, Natural History, and character of the 
inhabitants, as is here detailed by Mr. Fraser.— 
The reason—a very simple one—it is due to these 
eminent writers should be stated. Mr. F. has boldly 
and liberally availed himself of their labors ; and we 
may add, of those of almost every other author that 
has written upon Persia. A personal acquaintance 
with many parts of the country, and a residence there, 
we believe of some years duration, has made him so 
master of his subject, that he is enabled to collect the 
various and sometimes contradictory matter from 
these various sources, and, passing it through the 
crucible of his own mind, produce a result at once 
clear and satisfactory. The Messrs. Harper have 
certainly been very fortunate of late in the works 
selected for their Family Library. Two books like 
those of Combe and of Fraser, within a few weeks, 
make no mean contribution to one’s sources of in- 
struction and amusement. + 

Tue Nortu American Review, No. LXXXIV.— 
July.—It is with equal pride and pleasure that on 
each returning quarter we still find this excellent 
publication stoutly holding its way, and maintaining, 
amidst the existing degeneracy of criticiem, a vigor 
of style, and ifidependence of tone, that reminds one 
of the palmy days of the old Edinburgh. The pre. 
sent No. contains, we think, more than the usual 
variety of articles, and there are one or two—par.- 
ticularly that on * the Free Cities of Flanders”—to 
which it may be advantageous to return, and’ make 
the subject of future comment. 
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In the meantime, we will confine ourselves to one, 








the subject matter of which is somewhat lighter, 
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though we apprehend hardly more familiar to mi 

of our readers. We find some very clever observa- 
tions on “the Life and Writings of Crabbe,” which 
do not read the less agreeably, that we have not for- 
gotten the exquisite criticisms of Jeffrey, made at the 
time the different works of this highly original inal au- 
thor appeared. The poetry of Crabbe, we are in- 
clined to believe, will never become popular in this 
country. Our idea may be fanciful—but we. believe 
it too practical for our people—too much of every- 
day life, for an every-day-life people—who,; when 
they do take an excursion into the realms of 
fancy, delight just as much in the gay flutter, 
the dance of scarfs and pennons, the gleaming of 
lances, and the clang of the herald’s trumpet in one 
of Scott’s or James’s tournaments—or, changing the 
scene for one still more sumptuous, the citron groves 
and roseate bowers that Moore’s voluptuous fancy 
loves to revel in—delight in these, we say, full as 
much as the rich and luxurious noble, who dwells 
so earnestly upon Crabbe’s pages, because they 
paint life whelly different from what he sees 
it around him. The writings of Crabbe -we 
hold to be a perfect tonic for an indolent, lux. 
urious-minded man—agreeable, from their stim. 
ulating properties, and wholesome in their ef- 
fect. But, he who has to toil and wriggle through 
this pheezy world, with hundreds among the pant- 
ing and sweating creatures around him, to. pre- 
vent his forgetting the coarser traits of humanity, 
requires no such vigorous mental applications as 
Crabbe’s forbidding pictures of life, to make him re- 
member his share in its concerns—and when he 
flings off the trammels of business to amuse himself 
for an hour, if Poets are his companions, he selects 
those that will bring other muscles of his mindinto play 
than those which have just been over-exercised. He 
delights in abstract delineations of the play of human 
feelings on Byron’s wandering page. He givesa glove- 
less hand to the hearty gallants, half knight and half 
freebooter, in Scott’s stirring lay. He flirts in a Pa- 
phian bower with Moore’s meritricious muse, or he 
watches the woodland shadows move, and hears the 
leaves whisper in one of Bryant’s delicious groves. 
And yet we like Crabbe: he is the great utilitarian 
poet of the age,—the first that ever stripped from 
the real ills of humble life the absurd and injurious 
veil that the pastoral poets had thrown around them. 
Absurd, because characters and situations like those 
in Pope’s pastorals, for instance, are as true to the 
laws of mental, as is the conformation of a mermaid 
to those of corporeal phisiology. Injurious, because 


by softening the asperity of the ills endured by the 


humble poor, in the eyes of those more happily situ- 
ated—their charities would be blunted, and their 
thankfulness to heaven for their own enviable: Jot 
abated. We donot doubt that many a reflecting 
Englishman has gone, from the perusal of Crabbe’s 
Tales, into an immediate examination of the Poor 
Laws of his country. + 


LirreLu’s Museum or Foreicn Lirsrarure aNpD 
Scrence anp Ant—for July. Carvills.—A bold and 
characteristic sketch of O’Connell and Shiel, form 
the frontispiece to this number, which contains a 
very good selection of articles. One of these from 
the Foreign Quarterly tries to be quite sharp upon 
our countryman, Dr. Dekay, because, in spenking 
of the English, he adopts the vein of Muskaw and 
Haussez, rather than the self-adulatory tone of one 
of the modest Islanders themselves. Another paper 
from the same publication (we wish it was more 
known among us,) contains a most interesting view 
of Swedish periodical literature, from which we 
make an extract, that would do well in an appendix 
to Knickerbecker’s History of New. York. 


We feel hugely tempted to leave these simple, 








but curious, and to our mind, interesting annals of 
Scandinavian discovery to the reader's consideration, 
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abel va to the precise points of the North American 











ot the ‘multifarious disquisitions they have pro- 
‘duced amongst the learned of Sweden and Den. 


coast to which they refer, nor balancing the rival 
yretensions of Newfoundland, Baffin’s Bae, and La- 
fraser, of Virginia, and of every State lying be- 
tween the mouth of the Potomac and the St. Law- 
rence. As the Norwegians have not as yet advanc- 
ed any claim of proprietorship, founded upon prior 
discovery or occupancy, no question of political 
importance is involved in that of disputed locality ; 
and old Sturleson’s account is too plain and straight- 
forward, we think, to admit any doubt of his voyages, 
at least those of the Erikson race having reached 
a southern latitude without fixing the precise de- 
. The only part of his narrative that appears 
to us at all perplexing, is his describing the na. 
tives of his Viniand as Esquimaux. This difficul- 
ty Schroder solves by the supposition, that the Es. 
quimaux may formerly have possessed a larger por- 
tion of the continent, and been subsequently driven 
northwards from the more genial regions by the Red 
Men; and assuredly we know nothing of the early 
history of the New World that should justify our re- 
jection of the hypothesis as impossible. But it is to 
be observed, that such indications of a different race 
of inhabitants from the present Indians, as have yet 
been found in North America, lead to the conjecture, 
that the predecessors of the Red Men were more ci- 
vilized, not more barbarous, than themselves. We 
must refer this question to Transatlantic antiquaries, 
offering, however, to the general reader this one ad- 
ditional suggestion, that to the fair, stately, and arro- 
gant Northmen, all savages might seem sufficiently 
alike, to make the description of those they knew 
best answer for the better looking strangers. And 
now, after expressing our wonder that the whole 
Greenland colony did not transplant itself bodily to 
the fair and fruitful Vinland, where, as their numbers 
would assuredly have enabled them to resist the 
Skraelingr, they might have lived in comfort, we 
proceed to the later connexion of Scandinavia with 
the New World. 


About the year 1625 one Wilhelm Usselina, or 
Willam. Ussling, (for his name is written both ways) 
an Antwerper, said to have been in some way con- 
nected with the Dutch West India Company, propos- 
ed to Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden to establish a 
Swedish commercial company, upon similar prin. 
ciples with the Dutch, for the creation of a trade 
with America, and the advancement of the gene. 
ral commercial prosperity of Sweden. The ar- 
dent and patriotic monarch was pleased with the 
suggestion, and granted a privilege or charter for 
the incorporation of such a compsny, under the ti- 
tle of General or Southern Company, which is da- 
ted the 15th of June, 1646. In this company his 
Majesty’s own royal self became a partner, the 
queen-mother, together with the chief of the no- 
bles and bishops, to say nothing of official person- 

8, municipal dignitaries, and the inferior cler- 
zy, following his example. In his more proper 
y capacity, Gustavus Adolphus was to re- 
ceive both a duty of 4 per cent. anda fifth of all 
minerals, with the tenth of all other colonial produce, 


_while Ussling’s services were to be. rewarded witn 


one-tenth per cent. upon all purchases and sales.— 
The following year this charter was sanctioned by. 
the national diet ; but the foreign politics of Swe- 
den, especially the share taken in the Thirty 
Years’ War by Gustavus Adolphus, and after- 
wards that great king’s untimely death, had near. 
ly strangled the scheme in its birth. Subsequent. 
ly, however, at the instigation of one Peter Me- 
newe or Menvet, a Dutchman, and a discarded 
servent of the Dutch West India Company, Axel 
Oxenstierna, the great Swedish chancellor and 
stateeman, revived the project, and declared him- 
eat arenes of the company, and obtained from 

es First of England, a cession of ail British 
claims to the land upon the banks of the Dela- 
wate. 


“4 Well supplied with colonists, provision, ammuni- 
nition, and merchandize adapted for barter with, or 
presents to the Indians, Menuet was despatched from 
be ae ‘Gothenburg) with two vessels; in the 
spring of 1638 he reached the mouth of the Delaware, 
and landed in what is now the State of that name,near 
Cape Henlopen, which he called Paradise Point, and 
the scite of the present Lewis Town, Paradise. A 
district of country extending from that point up the 
Delaware to Santickan Fall, (now Trenton in New 
Jersey,) and thence as far inland as was desired, 
was.purchased of the Indiana as the perpetua! pro. 
pai of the crown of Sweden. The treaty was 
wn up.in Dutch, and the Indians set their hands 












needles, scissors, knives, hatchets, guns, powder 
and ball, (the Swedes were less cautious than the 
Norwegians,) blankets and coarse cloths. Land- 
surveyer Kling, who had accompained the co- 
lony, measured and mapped the country.. It was 
named Nya Swerige, (New Sweden,) and its boun- 
daries were marked by posts set in the ground. 
In length it was something better than twenty 
Swedish miles, and in breadth unlimited, or, 
extended as far as the purchasers chose. Upon the 
hill beside the present Wilmington in Delaware, 
Menuet founded a fortress, named after the then 
reigning Queen of Sweden, Christine Skans (Chris- 
tina’s Castle.) The Hollanders, who were settled 
upon the River Hudson, had once had some forts 
even upon the Delaware, whence they had been dri- 
ven by the Indiane, who had utterly destroyed their 
buildings. These Dutchmen kept some of their 
number nevertheless constantly resident upon the 
eastern bank of the Delaware, to watch the move- 
ments of whoever should visit those parts. Their 
purpose was to secure at least the peninsula (now 
New Jersey) between that river and Nieuw Amster. 
dam (now New York.) Assoon as it was observed 
that Menuet was laying the foundation of a castle, 
the Director-General of the New Netherlands pre- 
tested against the act in the name of the Dutch Com. 
pany, upon the ground that the river belonged to 
them. But these remonstrances produced no ef- 
fect upon Menuet, and on the Dutchmen’s side the 
matter did not for some time proceed beyond 
words.” 


The Swedish colony was henceforward managed 
much like the colonies of other nations. An attempt 
was made to transport convicts thither, but we are 
told that ‘the neighboring nations and the Indians” 
so much disliked the measure, that the first jail car- 
go was returned upon the hands of its shippers, and 
the idea was given up. Speculations in silk, wine, 
and salt were set on foot, and the company were en- 
dowed, after many changes of plan, with a monopoly 
for supplying the mother country with tobacco.— 
Meanwhile New-Swedish towns were building, not 
only in the present New Jersey, but also in what is 
now Delaware, Maryland, and Pennsylvania. We 
are told, 


‘*In this direction the Swedish possessions ex. 
tended to the great falls of the Susquehannah, in the 
present Pennsylvania, of which the first European 
cultivators were Swedes. With the Indians they 
lived upon good terms, and learned their language, 
but with the Hollanders incessant disputes aruse.— 
Our countrymen considerd themselves as the right- 
ful owners ofthe land they had bought, and resisted 
the pretensions and invasions of the Dntch. These 
again complained >f the intolerable arrogance of the 
Swedes, who, they averred, paid no more attention 
to Dutch protestations than ‘if a cow should fly over 
their heads.’” 


This beautiful illustration is ticked off in the origi. 
nal, as though extracted from some Hollando. Ameri- 
can state paperor other document, and we tave 
carefully tratiscribed the marks, because, if the figure 
of speech be at all applicable, we must say it makes 
strongly against its employers. If the Swedes paid 
as much attention to the Dutch protests as they would 
have paid to a phenomenon so awful and so unwonted 
as that of a flying cow, (some vague nursery remi. 
niscences of a cow reported to have jumped over the 
moon cannot invalidate the adjective ‘‘ unwonted,”) 
we should pronounce them the most attentive, and 
most polite too, of diplomatists. At least for our- 
selves, we confess, that not all the possible proctols 
which could be concocted by all possible conter- 
ences, nay, we believe no political occurence short 
of internal revolution or foreign conquest, would 
commote our inward man a half, or a hundredtk 
part as much as the sight of one of the milky mo. 
thers” who daily perambulate the environs of Lon- 
don, gently rising from the road, yard, or field, and 
hovering over our own individual heads. But our 
present business not being to criticize Dutch rea- 
soning or Dutch eloquence, we return to the colo. 
nial dissensions between the two nations. 

*« * Should the Sweedish governor’—writes Adrian 
van der Donck, (we suspect, but cannot positively as- 
sert, the brilliant inventor of the flying-cow compari- 
son,) ‘ receive reinforcements in time, we shall have 
more trouble with him than we had with the English 
or any of their governors.’” 

The government at Stockholm does not appear 
to have duly exerted itself in behalf of the active 
colonists, not even supplying means of conveyance 
for those who were eager to seek, cultivate, and 








rke thereto. ‘Payment was made in awls, | 





|the Delaware, despite the earnest protestations of 
Printz, the second governor ; and he, in despair at 
the pagent under which his promising coleny lan. 
jguished, committed his authority te his son-in-law, 
Papegoija, as vice-governor, and in 1652 returned 
home. In 1654 Papegoija received the long-looked- 
for reinforcements, and Rising, who | came ont 
with them as governor’s assistant-counsellor, and 
jsecretary to the College of Commerce, immediate. 
ly upon landing took Fort Casimir. Papegoija 
jnow made over his authority to Rising, who, ,as- 
suming thg Dutch title of Director-General, con- 
cluded a new treaty of closer friendship with the 
indians, during the negotiation of which, we. are 
told that the interpreter employed by the Swedes 
being graced with a magnificent beard, the bald- 
chinned aborigines insisted that he should shave 
off one half the honor of his manhood ere he 
phage presume to exercise his office on their be- 
alf. 

But the Dutch yielded their possessions only to 
such as were too strong for them, which the Swedes 
were not. In the course of the following year, 
troops were despatched from the United Provinces 
to Nieuw Amsterdam, at the head of which Governor 
Stuyvesant first recovered Fort Casimer, then com- 
pelled Rising to capitulate in Christine Skans, and 
finally overran the colony, leaving the colonists no 
ehoice except that of selling their property, or taking 
an eath of allegiance to the States General. A few 
Swedes and one Finn became Dutch subjects, rather 
than abandon their new homes; but the greater num- 
ber, remaining temporarily for the avowed purpose 
of selllng their property, managed, in conjunction 
with the Indians of New Sweden to maintain them- 
selves in a sort of independence during the short re- 
maining period of Dutch Sovereignty in North 
America. Lars Lock, the Lutheran clergyman who 
had accompanied the pious Swedes at the very first 
founding of the colony, remained with his flock ; and 
the Hollanders, who had been less diligent in supply- 
ing their spiritual than their corporeal wants, now 
participated in his pastoral care. 

Rising, upon his return to Sweden, vehemently 
urged the government to recover the colony. _ But 
Charles X. who now wore Christina’s abdicated 
crown, was engaged in wars that fully occupied his 
resources. He therefore merely endeavored to ob- 
tain from Holland, by negotiation, some compensa- 
tion for his overthrown company, and abandoned all 
pretension to Nya Swerige. It did not, however, 
long remain under the government of the United Pro- 
vinces. In the year 1664 the English took the Dutch 
colony, subduing alike conquerors and conquered ; 
and the new masters of the prevince readily allowed 
their Swedish subjects the free exercise of their re- 
ligion. 

Tue Mecuanics’ Macazine, Vol. IV. No. 1, for 
July, contains upwards of fifty articles, several of 


which are exceedingly well prepared. 


Tue New Enouanp Magazine and Tue Knicxer- 
BOCKER, for August, are both already upon our ta- 
ble; but though well pleased with their contents, 
we must wait till the American Monthly comes to 
hand, before we examine them here. In the mean 
time, we quote from the Knickerbocker some float- 
ing memoranda, which invite attention, as bearing 
the initials of the venerable Mathew Carey, of Phi- 
ladelphia. ; 


Don Q sixote—It is not generally known, that a 
long period intervened between the appearance of 
the first and second parts of Don Quixote. Cervates, 
it is supposed, had no intention of continuing his 
work—but finding that some person had published a 
spurious second part, he felt indignant ; set fairly to 
work, and produced the second part, which com. 
pletes tho story of his hero. When young, I read 
the spurious edition in French. D’Israeli, who was 
given us in the Curiosities of Literature some anec- 
dotes of the author and his work, makes no mention 
of the spurious second part ; and it is therefore pre. 
sumable that he was ignorant of its existence. 

A successful appeal.—Bell, a Scotch bookseller in 
Philadelphia, who flourished during the revolutionary 
war, published a number of pamphlets, and some 
books, which he sold at exorbitant prices, A person 
came into his store one day, und asked fora’ pain. 
phliet of less than one hundred pages, for which Bell 
asked a hard:dollar; whereas a hard half a dollat 
would have been its full value. The person was sur- 
prised at the exorbitant demand, to which he made 
some objection. Bell took the pamphlet from the 











ane the new and more fertile Sweden. The 
IDutch built Fort Casimir on the western bank of 





counter, and was about to place it on the shelf, say- 
ing, with a very pompous and significant air, *“ Sir, 
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the vanity of the purchaser, who, not to lose his 
claim to that proud title, threw down the dollar, and 
took up the pamphlet. 

‘Manner and Matter.’—Virgil’s celebrated sen- 


“ Gratior est virtus veniens in corpore pulchro.” 
applies to books as well as to human virtue and ‘‘ the 
human face divine.”: There can be no doubt that a 
very elegant edition of a work will make incompa- 
rably more impression on the mind, than the same 
work, ill printed and on bad paper. The first time I 
ever was struck with this idea was at the sight of a 
splendid edition of that delightful work, the Econo- 
my of Human Life, adorned with elegant engraved 
vignettes and tail pieces; a work, of which, it is 
true, I always thought favorably—but its beautiful 
morals made a mueh deeper impression on me, when 
I saw them in their court dress, ‘* incorpore pulchro,” 
than when they appeared in the dishabille in which 
I had been accustomed to behold them. The same 
idea often forcibly struck me afterwards—and on 
consulting a lady of a refined taste, she perfectly 
agreed inthe theory. Whether, however, it is not 
merely fancy, may perhaps be questioned. 

* Satisfaction.,—Dean Swift had a quarrel with a 
pompous, pragmatical attorney, on whom he deter. 
mined to have satisfaction by his pen. Accordingly 
he turned A®sop’s fable of the apples and the odure 
into verse—and when he came to the address of the 
latter to the former, 

“ How we apples swiin,” 
he subjoined— 
Thus at the bar, that booby Bettsworth, 
Though half a crown ontpays his sweat’s worth, 
Who knows of law, nor text, nor margent, 
Calls Singleton his brother Sergeant.” 

Sing!eton was a first-rate lawyer, who stood as 
—_ in Dublin as our Binneys and Sergeants do 

ere. 

Bettsworth, stung to the quick, went very pom- 
pously to Swift, and holding out the paper, asked 
him, with a menacing voice and gesture: ‘* Sir, are 
you the author of this infamous attack on me?” * Sit 
down, Sir,” says Swift, very calmiy—*t Do not be 
in a passion, but let me tell you a short story.— 
When I was young, my dear father—heaven rest 
his soul !—seeing that I had a turn for scribbling, 
and fearful of the consequences, one day told me 
that he was afraid that propensity would some time 
or other bring me into trouble. ‘ And, my dearson,’ 
added he, ‘let me give youa piece of advice.— 
Should any libellous matter appear in any newspa.- 
per, and any fool or knave call on you to demand 
whether or not you are the writer—say no ;)—and 
therefore, Sir, I say no to you.” Bettsworth had 
no remedy, and went off grumbling—saying Swift 
was like one of his own vile Yahous, besmearing 
people with his filth, and out of the reach of punish. 
ment. 


Cardinal Wolsey.—All who know any thing of his 
history, know that he was proud and ostentatious, 
and accustomed to the use of gorgeous costume, in 
which he piqued himeelf in outshining all the other 
courtiers of Henry VIII. One day, a prodigal 
nobleman, who was deeply in debt, and paid nobody, 
came into court in a dress, the splendor of which 
outshone that of Wolsey, who being piqued, ad- 
dressed the noblemen, end said, ** My Lord, it would 
be more commendable in you to pay your debts, than 
to lavish so much money on your dress.” ‘* May it 
please your reverence,” replied the nobleman, ** you 
are perfectly right: I humbly thank you fo: the hint, 
and now make a beginning, to show how I value your 
kind admonition. My fatherowed your deceased fa- 
ther a groat for a calf’s head: here is sizpence—let 
me have the change.” 

Old Clocks.—I love to contemplate an old clock 
—one of those relics of by-gone times, that come 
down to us wrapt in veneration—telling their tale of 
simple yet touching interest. How erect and prim 
it stands in yon corner, like some faded specimen of 
maiden antiquity! Its face bears evident marks of 
beauty—of beauty decayed, but not obliterated. It 
is plain it has seen its best days, but equally evident 
is it that it was the pride and ornament of its day— 
unrivalled among its companions. How many eyes 
have watched the even tenor of its ways, as it moved 
on in the never-ending yet still beginning journey ot 
the hours. Hours! aye, years have gone by, since 


of the cottage? I see them not there ; yet. the 

‘stands the old clock, clicking blithely and patiently 
as ever. The voice and footsteps are silent of those 
who journeyed up with it to the period of a good old 
age. A new race has sprung up, long and far re- 
moved from the other; and as they too watch the 
progress of the old clock, their hours are fleetly 





close. How impressive then the lesson taught by 
that old clock, aad the simple inscription on its dial- 
plate——"* Tempus fugit.” 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

From Evrore.—By the packet ship Hibernia, 
Capt. Wilson, which sailed from Liverpool on the 
[st of July, we have received our regular files of 
English papers up to the day of her sailing. There 
is no news of special importance. Spain and Portu- 
gal are gradually becoming quiet, and the question 
between Holland and Belgium is again said to be on 
the point of being decided. In France, the election 
returns are generally in favor uf the Government ; 
but almost all the opposition Deputies of eminence, 
who had lost their elections in those places where 
they were first candidates, had subsequently been 
elected in others. M. Lafitte had been returned 
from Rouen, and two other places. Odillon Barrot 
and Dupont de l’Eure have also secured seats. 

The Moniteur contains the provisional treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation, between 
France and the Republic of New Granada. 

M. de Chateaubriand has published a letter. He 
had not been elected by any of the Carlist colleges, 
and now declares that had he been chosen he would 
not have taken the oaths. 

In England it is now understood that Parliament 
will not rise till the second week in August.. The 
debates in that body are confined almost exclusively 
to local questions. 

On the complaint of the Lord Chancellor, the 
printer and editor of the London Morning Post had 
been brought before the House of Peers, for a libel 
on the Chancellor. The printer had been discharg 
ed, but Mr. Biddleston, the editor, was under exami- 
nation when the last accounts came away. 

The subject of Post Office reform had been taken 
up, and excited considerable discussion in Parlia- 
ment. 

The British government has resolved to forma 
new settlement on the southern coast of Australia, 
near Spencer's Gulf, which contains a harbour, 
named Port Lincoln, of sufficient capacity to con- 
tain in its three coves all the navy of England.— 
Captain Stuart, of the 39th regiment, reports that 
5,000,000 acres of the richest land he ever saw ap- 
proximates on St. Vincent’s Gulf, and abuts on the 
Murray River, which is navigable for large crafi 
for 100 miles in an easterly direction; Kangaroo 
Island lies off the entrance o: these two gulfs, and 
abounds in salt, fish, seals, kangaroos, and posses- 
sesa good soil. The whole lies in latitude from 34 
to 36 S. and in longitude E from 136 to 140. An 
interesting feature in the establishment is, that all 
the land is to be sold, and the produce is to be ex- 
pended inthe encouragement of agricultural fami- 


several officers who have examined it, a land of 
corn, wine and oil. 


Dreadful Fire and Great Destruction of Human 
Life: fifteen persons killed and burnt to death. 
Oxtpuam, 30th June.—On Saturday morning last, 

about two o’clock, a most dreadful fire took place at 

the Union Mills, about a mile from Oldham, ‘belong. 
ing to Mr. Lea Birch. The cause of this great 
calamity appears to have thus originated :—A ma. 
chine-maker, whose lathes, &c. were turned by Mr. 

Birche’s engine, and whose shop adjoined the cotton 

mill, was very busy, and was permitted, in conse. 

quence,to have the use of the engine during the night. 

Some part of the mill-wright work, by which his 

lathes, &c. were turned, wanted oil or grease, and as 

the speed was great, the shaft-necks or bearings 


And they who sat out with it, in the morning of|/became heated, and thus set fire to the place.— 


life, whose motions were as active, and whose prin. 
ciples of vitality—if that may be called so which 
animates a clock —were as strong—where are they ? 
Do they yet linger in the walks of the village ? Can 


Although the fire-engines and military were 
4soon onthe spot, they were found both to be 
perfectly useless, the fire having in the mean time 
made such rapid progress. As to the cause of such 





they be seen under the old oak tree, or at the door 








waste of life, the following may be depended 


passing by, and time with them will soon be at a} 


lies to emigrate. It is, according to the evidence oi} 
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. This seen by the 
bystanders, excited, as may be eae cote feat 


ings in the highest degree, and, throwing aside all fear 
and all prudence, too, every one seemed foremost to 
assist in saving the poor fellow from a roasting death. 






Whilst thus laudably employed, a wall unexpected 
ly tell, and buried 15 in the ruins, besides. oth. 
ers being seriously injured. At 3 o’clock:on, - 
day, only 7 bodies had been dug out; sinee that 
time 7 more have been found—some. presenting a 
spectacle too horrible to behold: some without head, 
others without both head and legs, and some, with- 
out either head, legs, or arms. But I must. drop a 
narrative like this. The parties thus suddenly 
snatched away are chiefly young persons. ne de- 
struction of the property is most complete. ‘ The 
amount of damage has not been ascertained : the 
property, both machinery and buildings, were insur. 
ed, and it is believed fully. There were hands 
employed, all of whom, who have escaped, will have 
to find fresh emplo yers,whichjthe hands will regret, 
inasmuch as this mill was by the hands generally 
deemed a first rate mill for the employed. 


Don Carlos, of Spain, family, and suite, had left 
Portsmouth for Gloucester Lodge, Brompton, which 
had been hired for their residence. » His other atten- 
dants, 160 persons, had gone to Hamburg. 


The honest Spanish Patriot, Gen Mina, was com- 
plimented with a splendid dinner at the Albion tav- 
‘ern, London, given to him by noblemen and gentle- 
men, on the 29th ult. The full account of this din- 
ner occupies nearly two column of the Morning 
Herald, for which we have not room. 


IrnELanpD, June 27—Dreadful Affray and whole- 
sale Slaughter in Kerry.—One of the most san- 
guinary faction fights that ever disgraced this unhappy 
country, took place on Tuesday at the races of Bal. 
lyheag, 13 miles from Tralee, between two clans, 
the Cooleets and the Lawlors, who have been at 
feud above half a century, and still defy both the 
law and the gospel, in taking vengeance of each 
other whenever oppurtunity offers generation 
to generation. Rumors of the intended fight having 
been in circulation some days previous, and infor- 
mation having been given to the country magistrates, 
they applied to the officer commanding at/Tralee, 
for a force sufficient to keep the peace at,the!races. 
Accordingly, on the day previous, (Monday) astrong 
detachment of the 69th Regiment with three officers 
marched from Tralee barracks to Bal};heag, and on 
Tuesday took up a position on the race.ground, on 
the bank of the river Cashen, to be ready to inter- 
fere on the first aymptoms of the expected riot.— 
The two faetions soon appeared. on the ground in 
great numbers, but remained: quiet until the nig 
were over, at 3 o’clock. Then the appointed battle 
began in earnest on the river strand with. sticks and 
stones. A gentleman who witnessed the contest 
describes it as one of the most savage and merei- 
less scenes he ever witnessed or could imagine to 
have taken place in a Christian country. The sol- 
diers could do nothing to stem the torrent of fury 
and blows that raged oneyery side. At least 1,000 
men were engaged; for in addition to the resident 
parties, numbers came from miles around'to” 
part in the conflict against men whom they’ ‘iad 
never seen before ; all for the pleasure of a fight! 


Portucat.—By the Pike Packet, from Lisbon on 
the 15th, and Oporto .on the 19th, arrived at Fal- 
mouth, which is the bearer of several passengers, 
both Carlists and Miguelites, we have the Chronica 
de Lisbon to the 14th instant. In the number of the 
11th there is a despatch, addressed to the jue 
de Saldanha, relative to the National Battalions, 
which etates, that although, by the decree of the 
10th of June, 1832, thei: services were obligatory 
only until the termination of the civil contest, yet 
seeing the state of disorganization consequent upon 
that contest, and the time necessary forthe forma- 
tion of a national guard, the Minister of War. felt 
assured that these battalions would be imp-essed 
with the necessity of maintaining their present or- 
ganization until a national guard, of which they 
would form apart, should be embodied : their seryi- 
ces, in the meantime, being restricted to reviews, 
religious and national festivities, and to such e 








ordinary circumstances as should be indicate 
spddbal order from the Ministero! War. The Chro- 
nica of the 13th contains the regulations’ approved 
by the Regent for the government of the of 
Primary Instruction, to which we yéster 4 
and from which we extract so much as relates'to the 
object of the institution. pyre eat 
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is said of the new Chancellor of Oxford, that he 
has alrerdy transacted more actual business of the 
University than his predecessur during the whole of 
this official career, 

The Dean end Chapter of Exeter, in new paving 
and beautifying their ancient cathedral, found the 
leaden coffin of Bishop Bitten, who died in 1307. 
Near the bones of the finger was discovered a sap- 
phire ring set in gold, in the centre of which is en- 

a hand, with the two fore-fingers extended 
in the attitude of benediction. 

Several heavy failures among the houses engaged 
in the grain trade have occurred in Glasgow. Itis 
understood that one of these isto a very considera- 
ble amount. . 

It is amuring to see the name of Joseph Bona- 

rte among the stewards for the dinner given to 

ina, who became the idol of his countrymen in 
consequence of his determined opposition to Joseph's 
pretensions as Sovereign. Who could have antici- 
pated such a circumstance in 1810! 

There are at present living in the small village o! 
Heighington, in the county of Durham, where the 
population does not exceed 400 or 500 souls, 24 in- 
dividuals, whose united ages amount to 1,977 years. 
‘T'he oldest is 90, and the yuungest 79 years of age. 

Mr. Pea Green Hayne has been discharged from 
he Insol vent Court. The debts named in his sche- 
dule amount to £20,995. He proved that for many 
years past he had lived under very prudent ma- 
nagement, but the folly of a former period bore him 
down. 

The election for Edinburgh took place lately, 
when Mr. Abercombie was returned without opposi- 
tion. 

A new valuation of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
has just been completed fur the county-rate assess- 
ment. The town of Leeds, which, in 1816, was as. 
sessed at £90,000, is now valued at £190,000, and 
the other large towns have been proportionately in- 
creased, 

The Duke of Wellington, it is said, has expressed 
his determination to adopt some strong measures to 
check the destructive system of credit hitherto so 
ruinously permitted among the students at Oxford. 


During the past year. the receipts of the Society 
rfor Promoting Christian Knowledge have | een ra 
ather more than £74,000, the expenditure $72,000.. 
The publications have amounted to 2,152,060 in- 
cluding 82,000 Bibles. 

An explosion of 60lbs. of powder took place on 
Friday week, at Dartford Mills, by which a man na- 
med Bennett was dreadfully burnt, and three other 
workmen slightly wounded. During dinner hour, 
the workmen amused themselves in a meadow where 
the steam-engines were situated, when a ball on 
which some gravel had collected was struck into the 
mill, and rolling under a five tons stone, produced 
so much friction as to cause explosion. 

Mr. Powell, the unhappy geatleman who shot him. 
self, in consequence, as it has been supposed, of hear- 
ing of the death of his son through a fall from his 
horse at Ascot, had the affliction of losing all his 
sons, five in number, in the course of a year. The 
remains of the last were consigned to the new ceme- 
tery in the Harrow-road, London. 

The House and estate of Mr. Wilberforce, at 
Highwoodhill, near Hendon, Middlesex, are at pre- 
sent on sale. The situation is one of the most beau- 
tiful in the neighborhood of London. 

Lord Huntingtower has set out 38 gardens for the 
labourers of Great Ponton, and it is his intention to 
follow the same laudable plan upon his estates in 
other parishes.—[(Stamford Mercury. | 

The Vienna Congress closed its proceedings on 
the 12th instant. 

It appears by the German papers, that the English 
Mediterranean squadron is again making hostile de- 
monstrations against Turkey, on the surface, but 
Russia at the bottom, and that a French fleet is has- 
tily fitting up to co-operate. 

Don Miguel sailed from Cascaes Bay for Genoa 
on the 6th instant, in the Stag, accompanied by the 
Nimrod. Admiral Napier gets £16,000 prize money 
by his gallant capture of the Miguelite fleet. 


A curious statement has been published by one of 
the pavers in Madrid, peaporting ihe number and re- 
venues of the Spanish clergy. From it, it appears 
that the number of buildings appropriated to religious 
purposes throughout Spain, is 28,249; thar that of 
the clergy is 159,322, and that of the friars and nuns 
96,878. The entire amount of the ecclesiastical 


sum the part consumed by them is shown to exceed 
the whole revenue of the State, by some $8,000,600. 

M. Dupin, in a letter to a friend at Paris, says 
‘I cannot conceive why the English should be, 


reckoned a grave people. Everywhere I go I see 
none but people bursting with laughter.” 

** Taking for Granted,” is the title of a new work 
upon which Miss Edgeworth is at present engaged, 
and which will soon be given to the public. We 
take it for granted that it will be looked for with a 
good deal of interest. 


M. Sismondé, the historian of the Franks and the 
Italian Republics, in publishing a History of the Fall 
of the Roman Empire, in two volumes, for Lardner’s 
Encyclopedia. 

‘The corporation of Madrid have paid a handsome 
compliment to the memory of the great Cervanies, 
by erecting a handsome marble tablet on the house 
where he resided, in the Calle de los Francos, and 
which chances to be that in which Mr. Scott, the 
Attachee to the Legation, at present lives. 


The Duchess of Berri has, it is stated, at last sign- 
ed a formal act of renunciation of the guardianship of| 
her son, the Duke of Bourdeaux. This, it appears, 
was insisted upon by Charles X., upon the occasion 
of her last visit to Prague, and in consequence of her 
marriage. Notwithstanding all that has been said, 
there is every reason to believe that Mad. Luchessi 
Palli is in mauvaise odeur with the rigidly moral 
doctrinaires at Prague, where her indiscretions are 
more deprecated than any other misfortune which 
has bofallen the legitimate cause. 

Ibraham Pasha at Nuazaretn.—One of the most 
curious circumstances that I saw in Nazareth was 
Ibraham Pasha’s visit to the church of the Convent, 
where, in a grotto, having a double exit and under the 
high alter, the friars show the spot which they call 
hat of the incarnation. He examined all the church 
with proper attention, and appeared much struck 
with the splendid vestments, the gifts of European 
sovereigns, which, he said, far exceeded any thing 
worn by the Moslems. He promised that the con- 
vents should be treated with justice. This visit to 
a Christian church before he went to the Mosque in 
the town is said to have been dissatisfactory to some 
rigid Mahommedans, but Ibraham appeared not to 
regard their prejudices.—[Letter from Damascus.] 





Correspondence of the Journal of Commerce. 
U. S. Scur. SHarkx, Mansei.xes, 
28th May, 1834. 

We started from this place on the 16th, leaving 
the Delaware, 74, and Constitution frigate there ; 
but we were doomed to make an early return, by 
having run foul of the French steam vessel of war, 
** Rapid,” in what we considered a shamefully care- 
less manner ; or what is worse, intentionally. Had 
she designed the. encouater, it could not have been 
done more effectually than it was, or more damage 
inflicted vpon us. We had beaten out the Bay of 
Toulon, and were about doubling the Cape which 
forms the Bay, and this steamboat was going in; of 
course before the wind. She had therefore the choice 
to pass astern of us; or if a contact was probable, to 
stop her wheels and let us pass sufficiently ahead to 
be entirely free of collision. The Rapid continued 
\o approach us, and rapidly too; for she had full 
steam on, besides the power of the wind and sea 
forcing her towards us ; and evinced a determination 
on the part of her Commander to pass ahead of us, of 
which, when we were aware, it was teo late to tack, 
because we would have luffed directly into his ves- 
sel, and given plausible appearances of intentional 
contact on our part. We therefore pursued the only 
course left, by keeping away, though on a lee shore, 
and were using vur utmost efforts to avoid her, when 
she finally struck us; carried away our flying-jib 
boom and rigging attached; then dropping astern, 
she struck our fore-chains, being thrown upon us by 
a heavy sea, and carried away the main rail, besides 
injuring the channels and altering the shape of our 
bulwarks there. With the next sea she was thrown 
upor our main chains, and did nearly the same mis- 
chief there. Having thus done us all the harm he 
could, he began to retrograde with the paddles of his 
(too well known to us) Rapid, and was soon clear 
of us: he would not even burst his boiler for our 
satisfaction, and took good care to injure his vessel 
as little as possible. hat manifested mostly a ma- 
licious intention on the part of the Commander of 
the steamboat, was his not, stopping her wheels until 
after she struck ; when he must have known a short 
time before the meeting, that such was inevitable. 
We made the best of our way back, and with the as. 








revenues ie calculated to be $50,000,000, and of this 





sistance of all the Delaware’s mechanics, we were 
lsoon refitted, (such a vessel as that, is a little world 






to ours,) and we finally got away on the afternoon of 
the 18th. Any person the least gifted with his senses, 
on viewing the damage. done to the two vessels in 
the encounter, and the situation of those damages, 
cannot but decide that the Shark was not in the least 
to blame; yet this modest, unretiring Frenchman 
when called upon, ascribed with periect non-chal- 
ance, all the blame to us. Yours, S. H. K. 


[From the Barbadian of 5th July.) 

From THe West Inpies.—On the Ist of August 
will commence the grand experiment of releasing 
the black population of the entire British islands 
from slavery. The result of a few years will go 
far to test the experiment of their capacity for self- 
government and self reliance. It is our earnest hope 
that it may be successful, for although the beneficial 
results of the St. Domingo emancipation are worse 
than doubtful, it dues not follow as a certain conse. 
quence that they may not be more felicitous in the 
British Islands. 

The qualifications of the British act of Parliament 
for the liberation of slaves we are not particularly 
informed of. One of its provisions, however, seems 
to be, that during the period of their apprenticeship 
or semi-servitude, the power of inflicting corporal 
punishment upon them is taken away from the mas- 
ter and conferred upon the Magistrates. In reference 
to this subject, the Barbadian of the 29th June re- 
marks :—* Near as the Ist of August is, we thinl 
that proprietors would rejoice at this plan being at 
once the law—but with the slaves generally we ap- 
prehend the alteration is unpalatable. They seem 
to dread this change of authority. We have heard 
of one respectable proprietor having explained to 
the slaves under his charge the approaching change 
of system; and on his proposing to them to give up 
at once the power of punishing them himself, and 
referring to them, they one and all expressed 
their aversion to being complained of before a ma- 
gistrate, and begged him to continue to exercise his 
own authority, and to punish them in his own way 
if.they offended. The time is coming when juss 
tice—tardy justice, will be done to the general cha- 
racter of the slave proprietors.” 

In Antigua, the eventful first of August has been 
set apart by a Proclamation for soleinn religious ob- 
servance, in commemmoration of the unqualified 
freedom of the slaves which then commences. The 
legislature of that Island convened on the 6th June, 
and the bill that had been passed for the unrestricted 
freedom of the slave population received the sanc- 
tion of the Governor on the 14th of the month. 











SUMMARY. 
Harvard University —The President of this in. 
stitution has submitted a report of its recent difficul- 


ities to the Board of Overseers, convened at the Coun. 


cil Chamber, in Boston, and the report was referred 
to a committee consisting of Mesars. J. Q. Adams, 
Levi Linceln, B. T. Pickman, A. H. Everett, and 
the Rev. D. Codman. This committee will report 
at the next meeting of the board in September. 


University or Viroinia.—Charlottesville, (Va.) 
July 25.—The session of the University closed on 
Saturday last. A large and intelligent audience at- 
tended the exercises of the public day. Three very 
handsome easays were read by Mr. Young of Rich- 
mond, Mr. Minor of Louisa, and Mr. Holeman of 
Fluvannah ; three eloquent orations, the finest we 
ever heard on a similar occasion, were delivered by 
Mr. Frazier of Augusta, Mr. B. F. Minor of Albe- 
marle, and Mr. Lindsey of Miss. They were:all in 
the happiest style—but we have no space nor tongue 
for eulogy—suffice it to say, they were the best ef- 
tusions of the kind we ever listened to. Various 
gentlemen received houors (dearly earned and rich- 
ly merited.) 

This noble institution is now in a most flourishing 
condition. Governed by able Professors, who pos- 
ess in an eminent degree the capacity of stimula. 
ting others tu the acquisition of science, it-cannot 
fail, while conducted on the same wise and liberal 
system, which has heretofore characterized it, to 
bestow incalculable blessings on our country. Year- 
ly, it will return, as it has just done, to the bosom of 
society, many a bright ornament— many a chival- 
rous and devoted patriot. 

Mr. Madison recently resigned his seat at the 
Board of Visiters, which has been supplied by the 
appointment of Wm. C. Rives, Esq. Joseph C. 
Cabell, Esq. has been made Rector—vacated by the 
resignation of Mr. Madison. Dr. Warner, of Balti. 
more, a gentleman of distinguished eminence in his 





profession, and who has been for several years con- 
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nected with the Summer School, in that city, 
been elected by the Visiters, Professor of Physiolo. 
gy, Anatomy, aud Surgery, in the place of Dr. John- 
son, resigned. —— 


Mr. Cray has arrived at his residence at Ash- 
land, Ky. in improved health and spirits. 


At Lexington, Ky. on the 26th ult. funeral hunors 
to the departed Lafayette were paid, and a Eulo. 
gy on his life and character was delivered by Henry 
Cray, Jr. It was pronounced in presence of more 
than five thousand spectators, and the papers speak 
of it as an impressive and eloquent production. 


Detroit.—A Detroit paper just received mentions 
the occurrence of several sudden deaths in that 
place, caused, as the editor believes, by the extreme 
heat of the weather and the imprudent use of cold 
water; and this paper takes occasion to notice and 
contradict the reports which had been circulated o 
the existence of cholera in Detroit. There is, it 
says, no shadow of foundation for such reports. 


A Floating Village !—The Steam Boat North 
America, Capt. Hoyt, arrived here on Tuesday 
Evening, from New York with siz hundred Passen- 
gers! A few more such boats would empty the 
commercial Emporium. With such a steambvat as 
the North America running for fifty cents, it is so 
much cheaper to travel, that People cannot afford 
to stay at home.—| Alb. Eve. Jour.]} 

NEW GOLD COIN. 
Treasury Department, Aug. 2. 

The annexed letter will enable the public readily 
to distinguish the new from the old coins. - 

As the date could not, Ly law, be altered, but the 
cap and motto might be legally omitted, and would 
serve plainly to distinguish the new impression, that 
course has been adopted at the mint till the com- 
mencement of the next year, when the motto will 
probably be restored, and the date of the new year, 
instead of the omission of the motto, will be found 
sufficient to indicate the change in the coin. 


Mint or THe Unirep Srares, 
Philadelphia, lst Aug. 1834. 

Sir :—I have the honor to inform the Department, 
that the coinage of Gold, according to the new rativ 
of gold to silver, commenced this morning, being the 
earliest day permitted by the provisions of the act. 

In making this communication, it may be satisfac. 
tory to recur to the peculiarities by which the new 
gold coins are to be distinguished from those of for- 
mer issues. - They are the following: 

On the face, the new coins will be readily distin- 
guished by a head of Liberty disencumbered of a 
cap. 

On the reverse, the surplus motto * E Pluribus 
Unum,” which for many years has occupied a por- 
tion et the disk above the figure of the Eagle, is now 
omitted. 

These changes, independently of the facility to be 
derived from them, in distinguishing‘the future from 
the past emissions of our cold coins, are recommend. 
ed by a nearer adherence to the provisions of the 
law, as well by the rules of taste and classic author- 
ity. The views in these respects, presented in my 
communications of the 9th ult. having met your ap- 
probation, will, I doubt not, be sustained by the 
judgment of the public. 

In regard to the omission of the motto above re- 
ferred to, the same improvement was introduced in 
the quarter dollar in 1831, the subject having, by 
communication of the 29th January of that year, been 
submitted to the President, through the Department, 
and approved. 

The Eagle of the former issues weighs 270 grains, 
the Half Eagle 135 grains, and the Quarter 67 1-2 
grains, The Eagle under the present law, will 
weigh 258 grains, the Halt Eagle 129 grains, and 
the Quarter 641.2 grains. These weights are recit. 
ed because desirable to be kept in mind, rather than 
as affording a farther criterion ot distinction between 
the two classes of coins—since an inspection, much 
more cursory than that of weighing, will distinguish 
them by the preceding characteristics. 

The Eagle and Half Eagle of the new coinage 
will be less in diameter than those of the former 
emissions, and that in a greater proportion than the 
diminution of weight would indicate. This, how: 
ever, though a decided amendment of our coinage 
is of less value as a distinctive mark, since the com- 
parison would requir the presence of coin of both 
classes. 

Ihave the honor to be, with great respect, your 
obedient servant, Samuex Moore, 


Director of the Mint. 
Hon. Levi Woopsurr, 





Henry Gahn, Esq., S consul at port, 
was found dead in his chamber on Sunday morning. 
The body was sitting, and leaning upon a table — 
The death was probably occasioned by a fit. Mr. 
Gahn was about sixty five years of age, and much 
esteemed. 


Western Marine.—The fine new brig Illinois, ar 
rived a short time since at Chicago. This vessel 
will carry 250 tons, and is intended as a packet be. 
tween Buffalo and Chicago.—[Courier.]} 


Thomas Moon, a waiter at Congress Hall, Sara. 
toga, died suddenly on Saturday last, by drinking 
cold water. He left a large family in dependant cir- 
cumstances—and as soon as the fact became known, 
a purse of $330 was made up for their relief by the 
people at the Hall. 


Monrreat, Jury 29th.—The hopes generally en- 
tertained at the end of last week of the disappear- 
ance of the prevailing malady, were sadly disap- 
pointed by a serious increase of mortality on Satur- 
day, Sunday and yesterday, which deprived us of 
several most valued and estimable members of the 
community. We are gratified in being able to state, 
that a most favorable change in the general health 
has manifested itself to day, fewer cases, and those 
of a less severe description, having been seen by our 
leading physicians for the last twenty-four hours. 


The New Orleans Bulletin of the 17th of July 
makes a favorable report of the health of that city.— 
The weather had been warm, but good health pro- 
vailed. The Bulletin concludes its paragraph with 
the following statement, to the truth of whieh the 
editor testifies from his own personal observation :— 

“There is a matter which deeply concerns the 
health of the people, an abuse, which has been too 
long suffered to exist. If it should be told abroad 
that in New Orleans the water was taken up from 
the Gutters and sold te the citizens to drink, it would 
not be believed, yet such is the fact. We have seen 


water sellers filling their casks from the gutters of||up with me at 7 o’clock. 


canal street; The water of the river is filthy almost 
beyond endurance, but with the addition it receives 
by washing over the rotten offals and other nuisances 
deposited in gutters, it must be little less than 
poison.” 


Batitoon Ascensions.—{ These feats of zronautic 
daring have become quite numerous of late in this 
country: several Americans having taken up the 
business with all the spirit, and we may say with all 
the success, of the most accomplished foreigners.— 
The mail of Saturday brought us accounts of twoas- 
censions,—one at Washington by Mr. Ash, and the 
other at Boston by C. F. Durant, Esq. of Jersey City. 


The account of the ascension of the latter, as given 
by himself, in the Boston newspapers, is, from the 
singular intrepidity displayed by Mr. Durant, unusu. 
ally interesting.1 
To the Editors of the Morning Papers: 
GentLemen: At 5 hours 50 minutes, by my time, 
I arose clear of the Amphitheatre, with barely suffi. 
cient buoyancy to keep the balloon in a _ horizontal 
position, until passing over the common, | threw over 
two bags of sand ballast, when the ascending power 
increased and the balloon rose finely, forming an 
angle with the horizon! judged of 30 or 40 degrees. 
This gradual ascent continued until 9 minutes past 
6 when the barometer fell to 23:22. The view now 
and a fow minutes previous was the most varied and 
interesting I ever beheld. On one side the vast 
ocean, with hundreds of veseels for many miles round. 
The ocean presented an almost unbroken surface, 
covered apparently with a light mist or fog, and the 
sun striking the sails of the vessels, gave them much 
the appearance of feathers floating on the smooth 
surface ofa pond. I could perceive in the wake of| 
those nearly beneath me, a difference in the appear- 
ance of the water, caused by their motion; it was 
very perceptible in the wake of a steamboat which 
I passed near Nahant; it had much the appearance 
of heavy lines in engraving, diverging at or near 
right angles from the ground work. This gave me 
an idea of their course and probable wind, which I 
judged was more favorable to reach Cape Ann. I 
descended very slow to ascertain at what height the 
wind would haul, yet perceiving-no sensible differ. 
ence until one-eighth of a mile from the ocean; 
here, by ranging with a schooner which a few mi- 
nutes before was ahead of me, standing out under 
a heavy press of sail, though now she had fallen in the 
rear, I could pereeive from her that my course within 
one eighth of a mile from the ocean would strike the 
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eastern point of Cape Ann—but it was impossible to 
keep the balloon within that distance of the surface 


upper and more w 
carried me to the eastward of Cape ; 
I resolved on letting go both anchors to trail in the 
water. They struck at 6hrs. 30m. with 3 or 400Ib. 
of cable, a few miles beyond Nahant, though the 
grostat was moving with such velocity as to prevent 
the anchors sinking more than 10 or 15 feet from the 
surface, and indeed the velocity frequently caused 
them to skip over the surface. This gave the dal. 
loon an undulating motion, sometimes 2 or 300 feet 
high, and sometimes barely touching the water; by 
this means I was enabled to secure all the advan. 
tages of the wind, and was making a straight course 
for the Cape, when a heavy flaw of wind struck the 
balloon with such force as to throw it in a horizontal 
line with the car, which struck the ocean and filled 
with water. 

My car being of open wicker work, I judged by 
throwing out some of the ballast the water would 
run out, and I should be enabled to rise clear, but it 
was drawn with such force that the water could not 
run out. This occurred at Gh. 37m. and left me par- 
tially immersed in water. Judging it difficult and 
dangerous to continue as far as Cape Ann in that 
situation, and seeing a sloop to the leeward of me, 
and within a quarter of a mile from the course I was 
taking, I judged by retarding its progress as much 
as possible, she would be able to intersect the line I 
was making, and arrest the balloon; but, instead of 
bearing down with the sloop, the small boat was 
manned, and before they could intersect my course, 
I was a mile beyond them. 

A sheet, which I carry to fold the balloon, and 
my flag I had spread as much pessible across the car 
to retard my progreas for this boat. This sunk me 
tothe waist in water, and materially increased the 
danger and difficulty of reaching the cape. At 
this time a schooner at the eastward was bearing 
down, and my car being so farin the water, she came 
I exchanged a few words 
with the captain, requesting he would pass me close 
under my lee and throw a line. I saw a man attempt 
ing to throw a dipsy line, and told them it would not 
hold me, when they caught up a very stout line 
which I made fast tothe car. This line proved to 
be the halliards, and the schooner on the wind, with 
the force of the wind on my balloon, and the line 
drawing from mast head, carried me up 30 feet, when 
I descended with such velocity as to be for the first 
time completely immersed in water. 

A second time I was carried up in like manner, 
and when about 300 feet high, a flaw of wind up- 
turned the balloon so as to exhaust the gas in an in. 
stant. In falling, | wasunder water half a minute, 
though I had on a gum elastic life preserver, which 
Mr. Dorr of the Roxbury factory, had the kindness 
tolend me. Yet I was so entangled with the cords, 
that thirty seconds elapsed before I could extricate 
myself and come to the sorface, where I was com. 
fortably resting myself on the life preserver, when 
Captain Spaulding, of the schooner Miner, of 
Thomaston, came to me ina small boat and took me 
and the erostat on board. With so much fatigue, 
and having tasted nothing but water since breakfast, 
you may imagine, gentlemen, that I felt much re- 
lief in my new quarters. 

I was shown every attention by Capt. Spaulding, 
who gave me clothes to shift, and soon prepared me 
tea, which I partook of with a fine appetite. I rested 
well on board, and this morning, on arriving in the 
harbor, Captain Spaulding had breakfast prepared, 
which, in company with Mr. T. W. Partridge, a pas- 
senger, and Capt. Spaulding, I partook of in fine 
cheer, and arrived at my lodgings, Tremont House, 
at half past 9, enjoying my usual good health and 
spirits. I feel under many obligations to the citizens 
yenerally for their kind-attentions, and to the gentle- 
men who kindly assisted me to fill the balloon. In 
consequence of the violent wind, I deemed it pru- 
dent to leave the rabbit and parachute, which would 
have been very cumbrous. When over Boston, I 
found my barometer half way through the car, the 
ring by which [ suspended it having broken off ; and 
while attaching a cord a few inches from the top, I 
broke the thermometer. This left me nothing but 
the barometer, which, at starting, stood 20 01—ther. 


6h. 9m. 23 32. 
The balloon is much injured, and if it can be re. 
paired, it must require two weeks. I shall ascer. 


ready and willing in three weeks to make another 
ascension for a liberal Boston public. 
Yours, &c. Cc. 


Tremont House, 
Boston, Aug. 1, 1334. § 


F. Dunant. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAND PAWNEE VILLAGE. 
oy iodide s9 1 (Continued from page 367 ) 
nmediately after our wild welcome by the different 
Pawnee. chiefs, we started onward for the village. Ii 
appeared.as if every man, woman and child had look- 
ed upon the day of our arrival as one of jubilee ; the 
boys had thrown, aside their bows and arrows, the 

males had abandoned their drudgery, and the old 

ad-ceased their songs ot former victories, to 
4, uhemselves up for the festival ; and now that the 
eception was over, and all the requisite awe of 
.neirnation had been impressed upon us, they threw 
aside the stern, unbending character of the Indian 
warrior, and pressed around us as we rode along, 
with allthe kind hospitality of hosts, in receiving 
their most welcome guests. 

In different direciions, small bands of the young 
men would amuse themselves by dashing around the 
party at the full speed of their horses, and attempt- 
ing to oust.each other from their saddles by the vio- 
lent coliision of their animals. Occasionally a few 
would start off in a race across the plain, exerting 
heir utmost skill to outstrip their competitors, and 
endeavoring by whooping and screaming, and by 
clattering their arms in the ears of their frighted 
steeds, 10 excite them even beyond the mad rate at 
which. they were then sweeping over the prairie. 

Others of the young men hung around the party, 
making their remarks concerning its different mem- 
bers, and occasionally exciting loud peals of laughter 
from their comrades, which, however, were fre 
quenily cut short by a stern word from one of the 
chiefs. 

The whole road, from the plain to the village, was 
lined with women and children, who had not dared to 





approach during the formalities of our reception, but) 


who. now all eagerly pressed forward to gaze upon 
so unwonted a sight as that of a white stranger en 
tering freely into their village; and all anxious to 

ratify that curiosity which is peculiarly strong in 
the bosom of an Indian, more especially if that Indian 
be a female. 

They were nearly all mounted upon the backs of 
the little stiff maned drudge horses of the village, 
sometimes singly, but generally in clusters of two 
and three. 

In particular, one wilted, gray headed old squaw, 
with a family of four children under her charge, at- 
tracted our attention. She was mounted upon a lit- 
tle wall.-eyed, cream-colored poney, with a roach 
mane and a bob-tail. There was a lurking devil 
looking out of his half-clused eye, the very antipo- 
des of his rider, who sat upon his back like the 
picture of. patience. Her charge she had ar- 
ranged as well as could be expected from a person 
in her situation, One little fellow, whose two eyes 
gleamed like sparks of fire from beneath the long 
tangled hair, which nearly covered his face, was 
striding almost upon the neck of the horse, srmed 
with a heavy Indian whip ; one little one was dozing 
in her arms, another was clinging tightly to her 
back, and the face ofa fourth, like the head of a ca- 
terpillar; just ready to emerge from a cocoon, 
was peering from the mouth of a leather bag, which 
was lashed between her shoulders. 

But though the old lady thus scrupulously divided 
the burden with her steed, he seemed far from satis- 
fied with his situation, and at last determined in 
good earnest to rid himself of his incumbrance. 

Tossing his head in the air, be commenced waltz- 
ing and capering around upon his hind feet, to the 
great discomfiture of the old squaw, who, reach- 
ing out both hands, clung with might and main to 
the high pommel of the Indian pack saddle, while 
two of the children, left to their own guidance, like 
so many menkeys, clung around the body of their 
protectress. 

The horse, finding that the first experiment 
had not succeeded to his satisfaction, altered his 
plan of action; and planting his fore feet firmly upon 
the sod, in the next instant he flourished hisheels as 
high in the air as his head was the moment before ; 
but still his rider continued to cling desperately to 
the saddle, making use of every expression of Indian 
objurgation and sovthing, in a vain appeal to the sen 
sibilities:of the restive animal, who still continued 
his capers; to the great delight of the naked little 
elf who.was perched upon his neck, evidently aid. 
ing and. abetting the mutiny by a sudden switch of his 
whi and occasionally casting back his sly laugh. 
ing back eye upon the old lady and her brood, 

were screaming and chattering behind. 

At last the animal finding that no physical force 
of his could free his back from ‘the burden, and com- 
ing to the conciusion that the less time he spent in 





accomplishing his journey the shorter would be his 


rdeai, he started off ata full gallop for the village, 
and we caught our last glimpse of him as he dashed 
between the lodges of the town, urged on by the lash 
of his imp-like little rider. 

When the party had once commenced its march, 
it was not long before they reached the point of des. 
tination ; for eenh the Indians crowded forward to 
satisfy their curiosity by gazing upon the arms and 
accoutrements of the whites, they yet remained at 
such a distance as to offer no obstacle to their pro 
gress. 

This rule of etiquette was, however, occasionally 
transgressed, by the troops of untrimmed, goblin- 
looking little urchins who hung upon the heels of 
the party, crowding in droves around the baggage- 
wagons, and gazing with a mixture. of terror and 
wild delight upon the wearied movements of the 
oxen, who, with lolling tongues and reeling steps, 
were almost inch by inch winning their way to the 
village. 

Several times when a circle of little curious faces, 
anxious to see, but ready to run, had formed around 
the team, a sharp, shrill scream from some more 
mischevious of the gang, would in an instant dis. 
perse all their rallied courage, and send them scam- 
pering at iull speed over the prairie. 

Another grand object of attraction was a negro 
belonging to the party, who trudged on in front, sur- 
rounded by a rabble crowd of women and children. 
From the first moment of our arrivai he had been an 
object of intense curiosity, and had been gazed at 
with a mixture of fear and astonishment by the whole 
nation. 

But there is an old saying, that ‘* familiarity breeds 
contempt,” and in this case it waa verified, for, by 
degrees, the circle which formed around him ata 
respectiul distance, became more and more com. 
pressed. It was in vain that he attempted to rid 
himself of their company; they swarmed around 
him like ants—if he quickened his pace, they did 
the same; if he lingered along, they were equally 
slow ; and if he turned upon them, they scattered in 
every direction ; but after a while even this wore 
off, and they finally hemmed him in so that it was al. 
most impossible to move for the crowd. When they 
had thus closed upon him, the lurking spirit of de- 
viltry began to show itself; they tugged at his coat 
tail, they pulled his pantaloons, and they jostled him 
until the perspiration, the effect of fear and bis ex. 
ertions, poured in streams down his face. At length 
one toothless gray headed old crone,attracted by the 
glistening appearance of a black leather cap, which 
was mounted upon his head, made a violent snatch, 
and seized hold of it; a hot scramble then ensued 
for the possession, which, after much derangement 
to the wardrobe of the negro, and much detriment 
to the hides of the Indians, was obtained by the 
rightful owner, who had no sooner regained his pro- 
perty, than he opened his shirt, and placing it next 
his bosom ; he buttoned his coat over it up te the 
chin, evincing his respect to the nation by perform. 
ing the rest of the journy uncovered. He was after- 
wards known among the Indians by the title of 
(Wah-sah-be,) the Black Bear. 

The Pawnee village is situate in the open prairie, 
at the foot ofa long range. of hills, and within about 
fifty yards of the Platte-river, which at this place is 
is about two miles broad, and is very shallow, be- 
ing constantly forded by the squaws, who visit the 
different islands, and obtain from them the only fuel 
and building material to be found in this part of the 
country. 

The lodges in the town are numerous and built 
close together, without the least regard to regulari- 
ty ; they are hemispherical in their shape, and are 
covered with earth to the thickness of several feet ; 
they vary from twenty to thirty feet in height, and 
some ofthem are nearly ninety feet in diameter; the 
large circular or domelike roofs of the buildings are 
supported from the interior, by pillars turmed from 
the upright trunks of trees, and large berths, or 
cribs, for sleeping, are ranged around the interior, 
against the wall of the building. 

In the centre, a hole is dug to contain the fire, the 
smoke of which is permitted to eddy through the 
building and escape at its leisure through a small 
hole in the roof, which forms the chimney, and at 
the same time serves to let in the only light which 
reaches the interior of the lodge. 

On account of the scarcity of wood, several fami: 
lies congregate together in the same lodge, and are 
seen throughout the whole day, lounging and sleep- 
ing before the fire, or gorging themselves from the 
large kettle filled with buffalo flesh, which is per- 
petually over the fire. 

Upon entering the village, we found the tops of 
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the lodges completely covered with women and 
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children, whilst the area in front of the Chiefs dwel- 
ling was equally crowded. When we reached the 
front, the Chief, who had ridden in advance of the 
party, stepped from the dark passage which’ formed 
the entrance to his abode, to meet us. He was com- 
pletely enveloped in a robe of white wolf skin, upon 
which was painted an hieroglyphic account of all 
the achievements he had ever performed in his diffe- 
rent war parties. Upon the approach of Mr. E——, 
he advanced towards him, and taking the robe from 
his own shoulders, presented it to him, requesting 
him(through the Interpreter) to keep it for his sake. 
He then ushered the party into his dwelling, and 
pointing out the place allotted for the reception of 
the contents of the wagons, he called together a 
number of Indians, and gave them directions to as- 
sist in unloading, while in persen he steod at the 
door, watching the movements of his men, to prevent 
any attempts at purloining—a crime too common 
among the lower classes of an Indian village. 

Nearly half an hour had elapsed in this way, du- 
ring which time the lodge was becoming more and 
more crowded. One dark form after another glided 
with a noiseless step over the threshold, moving 
across the lodge until they reached the darkest cor- 
ners. Here they seated themselves upon the ground, 
and shrouding their shaggy robes around them, so as 
completely to screen the lower part of their faces, 
they fixed their unwavering gaze upon the strangers, 
while from the dark parts of the building their eyes 

emed to shine out like glowing balls of phosphorus. 

Not a word was spoken—no undertoned conversa- 
tion was carried on—but all was silence, save the 
hurried footsteps of those who were busied accor- 
ding to the directions of the Chief. No jests were 
uttered, for we were now under the roof of their 
leader, and any word spoken in derogation of his 
guests would have called down a speedy return of 
vengeance. 

Upon our first entrance into the lodge a large ket- 
tle, which would contain about five gallons, had 
been filled with buffalo flesh and hard corn, and 
placed over the fire; and now that we had become 
fairly settled in our abode, and the bustle of unload. 
ing had ina measure passed away, the wife of the 
chief (by-the-by he has five of them). poured the 
whole of its contents into a large wooden bowl, and 
arming each of us with ablack dipper made of buffa- 
lo horn, made signs for us to fall to. 

We did not wait for a second invitation, but im- 
mediately commenced an attack with both fingers 
and dippers into the mountain of food which was 
placed before us. We had not eaten since daylight 
it was now late in the day; and the appetites of the; 
party, never particularly delicate, having increased 
in preportion to the length of their fast, the devasta- 
tion was enormous. But every excess brings with 
it its own punishment; and our case was not an ex- 
ception to the general rule; for scarce had we 
finished our meal, when a little Indian boy, half cov- 
ered with a tattered buffalo skin, forced his way 
into the lodge, elbowing in among the warriors with 
all that transient air of consequence worn by little 
characters when charged with some mission of im- 
portance: he came to the side of the chief who 
was sitting near us, with his legs doubled under 
him, after the Turkish fashion, and whispered in his 
ear. 

The chief then rose, and announced that the Long 
Hair, the second warrior of the village, had prepared 
a feast in honor of our arrival, and was waiting for 
the party to come and partake. There was some de- 
mutring as to the acceptance of this second invita- 
tion; but the Interpreters informed Mr. E. was there 
no resource, as eating your way into the good will of 
the savages is one of the necessary accompaniments 
to the successful negotiation of an Indian treaty, and 
to p'ead that we had already eaten sufficient was use. 
less, fur that is a thing incredible to an Indian, who 
always carries with him an appetite proportioned 
to the quantity to be eaten and the opportunities 
of doing so; and let the latter come as often as 
it may, it invariably finds him prepared. 

After some consultation, and seeing no remedy,we 
left the lodge, and followed our little guide through 
the intricacies of the village, to the dwelling of the 
Long Hair. When we entered he was sitting upon the 
ground, and motioned us to a seat upon some dirty 
cushions of undressed hide, which had been placed 
for us by one of his wives. 

He wasa stern, gloomy looking man, with an 
anxious wrinkled brow, a mouth like iron, and an 
eye like fire: he evidently made efforts to be so- 







iciable ; but it was not in his nature ; and during the - - 


whole feast, the stern unbending character of the In. 
dian warrior was continually peering out from be- 
neath the show of hospitality. He urged usto eat, 
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bled the’ angry snarl of a wild cat, than the out- 
pourings of any pleasurable emotion. In short, we 
liked him not, and hurried through our feast as soon 
as possible. When we had finished, and while a 
number of the party were smoking, in turn, from a 
large red stone pipe, which the Chief passed around, 
Dr. M—, the physician attached to the party, rose 
up and slowly sauntered around the lodge, until he 
observed a small bundle of bones and skin, which 
hung from a pole crossing the centre of the lodge. 
Curious to know what it might contain, he reached 
out his arm to take hoid of it,—from the moment that 
he had left his seat, the brow ofthe chief had dark- 
ened, but he said nothing; contenting himself by 
narrowly watching the motions of his guest,—but no 
sooner had he touched the bundle, than the effect 
upon the frame of the Indian was like an electric 
shock: he half started from his seat; the veins on 
his forehead swelled lke whipcord; andhis eyes 
shot fire—while, with clenched fists and extended 
arms, he shrieked out something betweena yell and 
an imprecation, upon the head of the astonished trans- 
gressor. 

The secret was aoon explained by the frightened 
interpreter. 
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and he even attemptéd’to’sinile’; but it more resem.y) more finely érnamentéd | than ‘those of the cone leck, suddenly raised his head, 


e to a stranger and guest. 
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herself so notorious in the United States by the ex. 


of Madame Darusmort. 


A German translation of the pamphlet entitled the 
Reform Ministry and the Reformed Parliament has 


Mr. Maurice Bernays, and has been circulated all 
over Germany. 

A panoramic view of the city of New York isat 
present exhibiting in London. The point of view 


The bundle that had uttracted the cu- from which the picture is taken is the Park, and it 


IMPROVEMENTS. 
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women, who were seated around, and who were en- 
cet in offering to her all those nameless civilities 
u 


} } ee Nee what’s i 
From the moment of her entrance into the lodge, ||matter with you, old boy ?” } wagged 
she had been the object of attraction to all eyes, and |/his long bushy tail at hearing his master’s voi 
finding that it still continued, she withdrew into one|/and then composed to slumber again; but in 
ofthe berths, and dropping in front of her a screen of||than a minute he resumed his 
grass matting, she remained there for the rest _ himself upon his fore-paws. 


been published at Carlsruhe; it is from the pen of fident there is something near us. 













growl. The Captain was to ro. 
the chief mate, but avpped near the animal, 


addressing it, said, « 


i 





wling, and 

“He hears n, 
beyond our knowledge,” exclaimed the Captain : 
‘“‘up, Nep, up my boy, and see to em!” The 
animal at first rose lazily, stretching his limbs and 


The late Miss Frances Wright, who rendered||shaking his coat, but in an instant he stood im- 


meveable in the fixed attitude of attention, and 


travagance of her opinions, has taken to herself a||then sprung away upon the poop-ladder, running from 
husband, and is lecturing in London under the name side to side, and barking most vehemently, till at 


last he took his station to windward, and seemed 
perfectly furious. ‘* We cannot be within six miles 
to the fleet,” said the captain, *‘ and yet I am con- 
Weather cat- 
head there, do you see or hear anything to wind- 
neg parse Lew a OR boy! down!’ 
and the anima ame perfectly tranquil, wagging 
hie fine tail, and rubbing hie bead oMeadneeae 
against his master’s hand. The officer on the look. 
out replied in the negative, as did also several 


riosity of the Doctor, was the *medicine bag of the includes the Broadway, the Bay, with its islands,|/o:hers who had cautiousiy looked round, and at. 
lodge ; and by changing ‘its position, he had been and all the most striking objects in the neighbour-||:entively listened. “I'll stake my existence on 
guilty of one of the greatest outrages. which could hood of the city. The execution of the picture i8|\the dog’s sagacity,” said the captain, addressing 
have been inflicted upon the superstitious feelings of|| “usually good. . _ ||the chief mate. “By heavens! it may be the 
an Indian—and at another time, might have paid Poor Debtors.—At the last meeting of the Society||missing boat !——haul up the main sail and square . 
dearly the forfeit of his rashness. As it was, at the for the Discharge and Relief of persons Imprisoned||the after-yards: keep her course quarter mas- 
earnest solicitations of the interpreter, he resumed for Small Debts, fifty-five poor debtors were set atiiter, till I tell you to luff to the wind, and let 
his seat, and the anger of the chief passed away.— liberty at the society’s cost. During the last year||there be silence fore-and-aft.”. The orders were 
Shortly after this, another courier arrived to invite us this society has liberated 152 debtors, at an expense immediately and punctually obeyed, and then the 
toa third feast; and taking ourléave, we followed him||of £348 7s. 5d,. As the whole costs of the society|/captain, patting the head of the huge animal, exclaim- 
to the lodge of this other chief. This feast was ex-||are included in the sum, the debts for which these|jed, ““ Now, Nep, we must trust to you, old boy; 
actly the same as the former; and ere we had finish- unfortunate persons were deprived of liberty cannot look for em, Nep! seek’em out!” The dog whined 
ed, invitation after invitation came pouring in uponus,||have amounted to much more than forty shillings ‘|/with 9, languid playfulness, as if satisfied that he 
until after visiting about ten or fifteen lodges,one after|| By the Attorney General’s new bill abolishing im- had awakened attention, when there arose a low, 
another, the different members of the party gave out,||prisonment for debt, except in case of fraud, the|jhollow moan, that seemed like a heavy groan, 
and returned to the abode of the chief, - operation of the benevolent society will in futurejjissuing from the very bowels of the ocean. 
Upon our return, Mr, E—— assembled the differ-||be rendered unnecessary.—[London paper.] ship, though moving through the water, was great. 
ent warriors, and after some consultation, the fol-|| Madame de Stael and Sir James Mackintosh.—|\!y retarded by the shivering of the after-sails, and 
lowing day was appointed for holding a Council, to||The genius and papularity of English living poets, the dashing noise occasioned by her velocity had 
agree upon the terms of the treaty. the high estimation of the art, the marvelous evenis ceased. ‘Folkstle, there,” cried the captain, “do 
When this had been settled, the Chief turned and|/and extraordinary excitement of the time, the influx||yeu see anything on the weather-beam?” * No, 
spoke a few words to the heralds, who immediate-||of distinguished foreigners from the different coun-|| Sit,” replied ths officer, “but there was a sound 
ly started through the village, proclaiming to the||triesof Europe, rendered certain circles in London||came down upon the wind just now—though I fear—” 
nation the time appointed for the approaching Coun-|/brilliant beyond example. Lord Byron was now at he stopped short, but added im a_ whisper—* it 
cil. the height of his eccentric career; and Madame de||W@? no living creature uttered such a groan as 
While Mr. E. was thus engaged, the rest of the||Stael, after having paraded herself and her grievan-||that!” ‘The boat—the boat, Nep!” said the 
party had drawn together around the fire, and were||ces, during ten years, from city to city on the conti-|/C@ptain, patting the dog, “look out for the boat, 
discussing the different events of the day, when their||nent, came to London for the purpose of gathering|/sit-” The animal raised his fore.paws, laid them 
attention was attracted by the motion of the bear-||homage through every gradation, from Grub-st.|/on the rail, and crouching his head upon them, 
skin, forming the inner door of the lodge, which||to”Holland House. Sir James Mackintosh squan-|jlooked intently to windward, moving his ears ra- 
was slowly raised, and a female stepped timidly||dered his mornings, and evenings, and his faculties pidly. Ina few seconds he gave a shrill howl, and 
from the passage into the interior, and moved ra-||on those dazzling circles. He did the honors of the then barking, jumped down, and then fawned upon 
pidly, and evidently with a desire to escape obser-||genius of Madame de Stael; he escorted, introduc.||bis master. “Lanterns in the fore and main rig- 
vation,’ into the darkest part of the lodge. Her|led, and exhibited her; he was himself among those|/giNg '” shouted the captain; “ clear away a gun 
whole appearance bespoke hera stranger. She was|| whose acquaintance was sought by strangers, as one||there, forward ; and Mr. , burn blue lights,” 
beautiful; and though a fearful being, she moved||of the leading intellects of his nation: his presence when, caressing the dog, he added, ‘ There 
with the step of a queen among the wild horde||was thought necessary wherever distinguished tal- good Neptune, see to em, lad—look to ’em.”— 
around her. She was the wife of the Keoway||ents and the best company were combined for social|| Neptune appeared to comprehend what was said to 
In ‘ian, and her dress was of a richness agree-||enjoyment or for ostentation. But what were those him, for jumping on a coop, he snuffed the wind 
ing with his own. A bright band of silver||frivolous successes of society,those perishable vani- and fixed his eyes steadfastly about a point abaft the 
was fastened around her neck, a small jacket ofj|ties of an hour, compared with the sacrifice of so weather-beam. The lanterns were displayed, and 
scarlex cloth, the. spoil of some pillaged caravan,||large a portion of the small compass of human life, blue lights sent forth their clear blaze, when again 
edged with silver lace and beads, wae secured||which might have been devoted in the solitude of his that hollow moan was heard, and the dog, with loud 
around her waist and breast, with scarlet ribands,||cabinet to the production of lasting monuments to barking, leaped from his station, and fawned upon 
and a long garment of blue cloth enveloped the|jhis reputation? ‘The only remains of his labors at the eaptain, whe exclaimed,” Brace the yards sharp 
rest of her form. Like her husband, she wore me-||thié period are a few occasional papers in the Edin.||UP—aboard main tack ; and, quarter-master, keep 
dals of silver upon her breast, and bracelets of the|/burgh Review. Of his contributions to this publica- her clean full and by ;—at all events, we'll see the 














same upon her wrists; her mocassins, also, were||tion some obtained a certain celebrity, and were 





known to be his ; others are less known to the gen- 


* Every lodge in an Indian village contains what||¢Tal reader, and were not read as bis beyond the 
is Mccsencd Pe Medicine Bag, which te hung up in the literary circle of London.—[Life Sir J. Mackintosh. ] 


most censpicuous place, and regarded with the 


greatest veneration, not only by that individual family 


Sagacity of a Newfoundland Dog.—The Asia 
,|| was one of the fastest ships in the fleet, and we 


but by the whole tribe. Little is known of their con-jistretched away to the westward for several miles, 
tents, as they are seldom opened, and always withj|till a gun from the Cemmodore gave us notice to 


the greatest formalities, while the greatest care is||close. 


We had seen nothing of the boat, but we 


observed in excluding etrangers, whose presence or||saw a strange schooner, Yankee-rigged, that was 
interference is regarded as a certain source of future||standing towards the rocks, and we hopec that it 


misfortunes. 
+ These heralds are self-elected, and are compo 


the long-boat was yet in existence, there would 
be a chance of her being picked up by the schoo. 


sed of the oldest men of the village, who. having||"¢t though the general idea was, that she had 
spent their younger days in war, now solace their gone dows, and every soul had rerished. We had 
old age by boasting of what they have done, and by||%carcely wore ship for the purpose of joining the 


occasionally runni 


orders of the Chief. Whien no such service is re. 


through the town to spread the||COnVoy, when a dense haze obscured them from 


ht, and as evening was closing in fast, every 








quired, they amuse themselves by stalking around|/ficer was: stationed in different parts to keep a 


the village, yelling out advice to the young men, look-out. 


with yoices that might be heard at the distance of 
mile, ut whic, as far as I was able to judge, w 
attended to about'as much as if it had never bee! 
attered. I 


We had retraced about half our dis. 
tance, and the ponnenane were conversing in me- 
lancholy mood upon the events of the past night, 
and the probable fate of the long-boat, when a no- 
ble Newfoundland dog, that had lain sleeping cn 


end of this!” The sails were nicely trimmed, and 
the gallant ship upon a bowline bent to the breeze, 
and dashed the spray from her bows. Blue 

were still burnt occasionally, the lanterns were — 
shown abaft, and in half an hour the ship was hove 
In stays, and soon was reaching away on the star- 
board tack. In another half-hour (for the fo ety 
timed it with his watch) the mainsail was 

and the after-yards were-in the act of bei 


hauled up, 
of being squa’ 
when the officer at the weather cat-head e 


** A boat to windwa 
Every eye was instantly directed towards the spot, _ 
and there was visible amidst the gloom a Poowty 2 
peck ; but at the same moment was heard the sound ~ 
of many — simultaneously shouting, and warm. 
congratulations were exchan ; all classes 
pamper Ey, 


on the the deck, as there now 


that it was the missing party. The mala 

topsails were thrown Paget mts te coin. 

Soa long-hoat slongské and ia entshet Aaa an 
° in Y * 

reyes india who, pga ty, would 
ve rwise perished, were upon our decks, 
Leaves from my Log Book.) 















a * 


on the weather-bow!” 
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-Yorx ano Ouro Canais.—In consequence of LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES. 
a combinatior ‘among the owners of] the great for- Ys aty AMERICAN STEAM CARRIAGECOMPANY, 
warding lines on the New York and Ohio Canals, ms Hart pb! we enn ents Ayo ob red rae ta 
by which the rates of transportation from Albany to ne yg scupinasore et certain roan come inthe 
Buffalo were advanced from 67 cents per 100 lbs., to|jcoustruction of Locomotive Engines. and other railway car 


82 cents per 100 Ibs., and the good effects of the re- 
daction of tolls on the canals thereby counteracted ; 
the Canal Commissioners of Ohio, at a meeting on 
the 21st of July, ordered that hereafter double rates 
of toll shall be charged on all goods upon which the 
charge for transportation exceeds the following rates 
per 100 lbs., viz: 

From New York city to auy place On heavy On light 

on the Ohio Canal goods. 

Betw’n Cleveland & Akron (inc. the latter,) 31 27 
Akron and Masilion, AO. ssaeii £9 
Masilion and Trentwa, do. 
Trenton'\and Dresden, do. 
Dresden and Newark, do. 
Newark and Curroil, do. 
Car. & Colum. or Circleville do.... 
Circleville and Chillicothe, do...... 
Chillicothe & Portsmouth, do...... 

I the above to be 3 true copy, 
=p “ paca f A. LAPHAM 
Sec’y Board Canal Com. 





Canal Commissioners’ Office, : 
Columbus, July 23, 1834. 





The Duke of Northumberland has presented the 
proprietor of the Surrey Zoological Gardens with the 
Leucoryo antelope, brought by Lord Prudhoe from 
Dongola. This rare and beautiful animal is about 
the size of a small horse, of a pure white color, and 
its horns are three feet in length. It is the most 
celebrated of allthe antelope genus, and is supposed 
to have given the ancients the idea of the unicorn, 
such as it is painted on the Royal Arms of England. 
These animals are represented on many of the Egyp- 
tian monuments, but are only found in Dongola and 
other provinces of Central Africa. 


f —_________________) 
ALBANY SEED-STORE AND HORTICULTURAL BE. 
POSITORY. 





The subseriber having resumed thecharge of tho 
above establishment, is now enabled to furnish tra- 
ders and others with FRESH] GARDEN SEEDS, 
upon very favorable terms, and of the growth of 
1833, warranted of the best quality. 

‘The greatest care aud attention has been bestowed upon the 
routes and saving of Seeds, and none will be sold at this estab- 

meut excepting t hose raised expresely for it, and by experi- 
enced seedsmen; and those kinds imported which cauynet be rais- 
ed to perfection in this country; these are from the best houses 
in Europe, and may be relied upon as genuine. 

it is earnestly requested whenever there are any failures here- 
after, they should be represented to the subscriber; not that itis 
possible to obviate unfavorable seasons and circumstances but 
that satisfaction may be rendered and perfection approximated. 

Ause—French Lucern, White Dutch Clover, White Mulberry 
Seed, genuine Mange! Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, Ruta Baga, and 
Field Tumip Seeds, well worth the attevtion of Farm:rs. 

W. ‘THORBURN, 
347 N. Market st (opposite Pust Office. 

a" Catalogues may be had ut the Store;.1f sent for by mail, 
will be forwarded gratis. Orders solicited early, as the better 
tuatice can be done in the execution. 

“si Mr. Thorburn is also Agent for the following publications, 
to wit;— 

New Yorx.Farmer and American Gardener's Magazine. 

Mecuanics’ Magazine and Registerof Inventions & lmprove- 
ments. 

American RaitRoap Journat and Advocate of Internal Im. 
provements; andthe 

New-Yorx Amenican, Daily, Tri- Weekly, and Semi- Weekiy; 
either or ali of which may be seen and ovtained by those wane 
wish them sy calling at347 North Markel street, Albany. 


NOTICE 'TO MANUFACTURERS. 

13> SIMON FAIRMAN, ofthe village of Lausimgburgh, in 
the county cf Rensselaer, and state of New-York, has inventec 
and put in operation a Machine for making Wrought Nails 
with square points. This machine will n:ake about sixty 6d 
nails, and about forty 10d nails in a ginute, and in the same 
proportion larger sizes, even to spikes for shins. The nail is 
Demerara and comes from the machine completely heated to 
redness, that its capacity for being clenched is good and sure. 
One power is sufficient todrive one machine, aud may 
easily be applied where such power for driving machinery is in 
o . Said. Fairman will make, vend and warrant ma- 
chines as aboye,to any persons who may apply lor them as soon 
aathey hay be nia‘e, and on the mast reasonable terms. He 
alse de. wsellone halfof bis patent right forthe use of said 
sachines throughout the United States. Any person desiring 
rerthet information, or to purchase, will please to call at the 
uuchine shop of Mr. John Humphrey, in the village of Lan- 
singburgh.— Aueustls, 1833. ~  A29.f RM&F 


re TOWNSEND & DURFEE, of Palmyra, Manu 
facturere of Railroad Rope, having removed their establish- 
mentto Hudson, under the rame ot Durfee, May & Co. offer t. 
supply Rope of any required length (without splice) tor in- 
of Railroads atthe shortest netice, and deliver 
them in any ofthe principalcities in the United states. Asto 
Pane be! = the public are referred to J. B. Jervia, Eng. 
M. & H.R. R. Co., Albany; or James Archibald, Engineer 
and Delaware Canal and Railroad Company, Carbon’ 

dale, Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 
Mudson, Columbia — New-York, t 

January 29, 1 


SURVEYORS? INSTRUMENTS. 
{Fr Compasees oi various sizes gnd of superior quality 











|riages, secured to Col. Stephen H. Long, of the United States 





Enginecrs, by letters patent from the United States, and that 
they are prepared to execute any orders for the construction ot 
Locomotive Engines, Tenders, &c. with which they may be 
favored, and pledge themselves to a punctual compliance with 
aby engagements they may make in reference to this line of 
business. 
‘They have already in their possession the requisite appara 
us for the construction of three classes of engines, viz. en- 
gines weighing four, five, and six tons. 
The engines made by them will be warranted to travel at the 
following rates of speed, viz. a six ton engine at a speed of 15 
miles per hour ; a five ton engine at oar of 18 miles per 
hour; a four ton engine at a speed of 2212 miles per hour. 
‘Their performance in other respects will be warranted to equal 
that of the best English engines of the same class, with respect 
not only to their efficiency in the conveyance of burthens, but 
to gd durability, and the cheapness and facility of their re 
pairs. 
Tne engines will be xdapted to the use of anthracite coal- 
plne wood, coke, or any other fuel hitherto used in locomotive 
engines. : 
he terms shall be quite as favorable, and even more mode 
rate, than those on which engines of the same class can be 
procured from abroad. . 
All orders for engines, &c. and other communications in re- 
\ference to the subject, will be addressed to the subscriber, in the 
city of Philadelphia, and shall receive prompt attention. 
By order of the Com af 

Wi LIAM NORRIS, Secretary. 

December 2d, 1833. 


Fr further information on this subject see No. 49, page 
772, Vol. 2, of Railroad Journal. 









RAILWAY IRON. 


) Flat Bars iv 
13> Ninety-five tons of | inch by } inch, | lengthso1 141015 
200 do, -1} do. do. | feet counter sunk 
40 do. 14 do. do. { holes, endecutat 
800 do. 2 do. 4 do. fanangle of4ide- 
$00 do. 2$do. § do. | grees with spli- 
soon expected, | cing plates, nails 
J to suit. 
250 do. of Edge Rails of 36 lbs. per yard, withthe requisite 
chairs, keys and pins. 
Wrought Iron Rims of 30, 33, and 36 inches diameter for 
Wheels of Railway Cars, and of 60 inches diameter for Loco- 
motive wheels. 
Axles of Hy 2}, 2f, 3, 3$; 34, and 34 inches diameter for Rail 
wayCars and Locomotives of patent iron. 
The above will be sold tree of duty, to State Governments 
land Incorporated Governments, ana the Drawback taken in 
part payment. A. & G. RALSTON. 
9 South Front street, Philadelphia. 
Models and samples of all the different kinds of Rails, Chairs, 
Pins, Wedges, Spikes, and Splicing Plates, in use, both in this 
country and Great Britain, will be exhibited to those disposed to 
examine thein. d7lmeowr 





ENGINEERING AND SURVEYING 
INSTRUMENTS. 


{$= The subscriber manufactures all kinds of Instruments in 
hie profession, warranted equal, if not superior, in principles of 
construction and workmanship to any imported or manufac- 
tured in the United States ; several of which are entirely new: 
among which are an Improved Compass, with a 'Teiescope at- 
tached, by which angles can be taken with or without the use 
ofthe neetlle, with perfect accuracy—alsu, a Railroad Goniom- 
eter, with two Telescopes—and a Levelling Instrument, witha 
Goniometer aitached, particularly adapted to Railroad purpo- 
ses. WM. J. YOUNG, 
Mathematical Instrument Maker, No. 9 Dock street, 
Philadelphia. 
The foliowing recommendations are respectiully submitted 
to Engineers, Surveyors, and otners interested. 
Baltimore, 1832. 
In reply tothy inquiries respecting the instruments manu- 
factured by thee, now in use on the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. I cheerfully furnish thee with the following information. 
The whole number of Levels now in possession of the depart- 
ment of construction of thy make is seven. The whole num- 
ber of the ‘* Improved Compass” is eight. These are all ex- 
clusive of the number in the service of the Engineer and Gra- 
duation Department. ‘i : 
Both Levels and Compasses are in good repair. They have 
in fact needed but little repairs, except from accidents to whuch 
all instruments of the kind are liable. 
I have found that thy patterns for the levels and compasses 
have been preferred by my assistants generally, to any others 
in use, and the Improved Compass is superior to any other de- 
cription of Goniometer that we have yet tried in laying the rails 
on this Road. 
This instrument, more recently improved with a reversing 
telescope, in place of the vane sights, leaves the engineer 
scarcely any thing to desire in the formation or convenience of 
the Compass. Itis indeed the most completely adapted to later 
al angles of any simple and cheap instrument that I have yet 
seen, and I cannot but believe it will be preferred to all others 
now in u:@@or laying ofrails—and in fact, when known, Ithink 
it will be as highly appreciated for common surveying. 
Respectiully thy friend, 
JAMES P. STABLER, Superintendant of Construction 
of Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 


Philedelphia, February, 1833. 

Having for the last two years made constant use of Mr. 

Young’s ‘* Patent Improved Compaes,’ I can safely say I be 

lieve it te be much superior to any other instrument of the kind, 

now in use, and as such most cheerfully recommend it to En- 
gineers and Surveyors. E. H. GILL, Civil Engineer. 
- Germantown, February, 1833. 

Fora year pee I have ueed Instruments made by Mr. W. J. 

Young, of Philadelphia, in which he has combined the proper- 

ties of a Theodolite with the common Level. 








Instruments, | and small sizes, with high - 
Leveling #, large * igh mag 


rifying powers with made b ethe 

e large assoriment Engineering Tnatruments, manufactured 

andsoldby  £.&G.W. UNT, 154 Water street, 
J3 & > coraer of Maideniane. 





I consider these Instruments admirably calculated for layin 
out Rai » and can recommend them to the notice of Engi- 
neers as preferable to any others tor that purpose. 

HENRY R.CAMPBELL, Eng. Philad., 


AT 5 rs os we ek 





_ STEPHENSON, 
Butider of a superior style of Passenger Cars for Railroads 
No, 264 Elizabethstreet, near Bleecker street, 
New-York. 


3-3 RAILROAD COMPANIES would do well to examin 
hese Cars; a specimen of which may be seen on that parto 
it ihe ee and Harlem Railroad, now in operation. 

251 


RAILROAD CAR WHEELS, BOXES AND 


AND OTHER RAILROAD CASTINGS. 


3g Also, AXLES furnished and fited to wheels complete 
atthe Jefferson Cotton and Wool Machine Factory and Foun- 
dry. Paterson, N.J. Allorders addressed to the subscribers 
at Paterson, or 60 Wall street, New- York, will be promptly at- 





tendedto. Also, CAR SPRINGS, 
Also, Flange Tires turaed complete. 
J8 ROGERS, KETCHUM & GROSVENOR. 





NOVELTY WORKS, 
Near Dry Dock, New-York. 


3X3 THOMAS B. STILLMAN, Manufacturer of Steam 
Engines, Boilers, Railroad and Mill Work, Lathes, Presses, 
and other Machinery. Also, Dr. Nott’s Patent Tubular Boil 
ers, which are warranted, for safety and economy, to be supe- 
rior to any thing of the kind heretofore used. The fullest 
assurance is given that work shall be done weli, and on rea- 
sonable terms. A share of public patronage is respectfully 
sclicited. mis 








INSTRUMENTS, 
SURVEYING AND NAUTICAL INSTRUMENT 
MANUFACTORY. 

“3 EWIN & HEARTTY, at the sign of the Quadrant, 
No. 93 South street, one door north of the Union Hotel, Balti 
more, beg leave to inform their friends and the public, espe- 
cially Engineers, that they continue to manufacture to orcer 
and keep forsale every description of Instruments in the above 
branches, which they can furnish at the shortest notice, and on 
lairterms. Instruments repaired qwith care and promptitude. 

For proof of ;the high estimation on which their Surveying 
Instruments are held, they respectfully beg leave to vender to 
the public perusal, the following certificates from gentlemen of 
distinguished scientific attainments. 
To Ewin & Heartte.—Agreeably to your request made some 
months since, 1 now offer you my opinion of the Instruments 
made at your establishment, for the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
coad Company. This opinion would bave been given ata much 
earlier period, but wae intentionally delayed, in order to afford 
a longer time for the trial of the 1..struments, so that I could 
speak with the grearer confidence of their merits, ifsuch they 
should be found to possess. 
It is with much pleasure I can now state that notwithstanding 
the Instruments in the service procured from our northern ci- 
ties are considered good, I havea decided preference for thase 
manulactured by you. Of the whole number manufactured for 
the Department of Construction, to wit: five Levels, and five 
of the Compasses, not one has required any repairs within the 
last twelve months, except from the occasional imperfection of 
4 screw, or from accidents, to which all Instruments are liable 
They possess a firmness and stability, and atthe same time 
4 neatness and beauty of execution, which reflect much credit 
on the artists engaged in their construction. 
I can with confidence recommend them as being worthy the 
notice of Companies engaged in Internal Improvements, who 
may require Instruments of superior work manship. 

JAMES P. STABLER, 
Superintendent of Construction of the Baltimore and Ohio 
5 Railroad. 
I have examined with care several Engineers’ instruwnents 
of your Manufacture, particularly Spirit levels, and Survey - 
or’s Compasses ; and take prone in expressing my opinion 
ofthe excellence ofthe workmanship. The parts of the levels 
appeared well proportioned to secure facility in use, and accu- 
racy and permanency in adjustments. 
These instruments seemed to me to possess all the modern 
improvement of construction, of which so mary have been 
made within these few years; and I have no doubt but they 
will give every satisfaction when used in the field, 
WILLIAM HOWARD, U. 8S. Civil Engineer. 


; Baltimore, May Ast, 1833. 
‘To Messrs Ewin and Heartte— As you have asked meto give 
my opinion of the merits of those instruments of your manu- 
cacture which I have either used or examined, I cheerfully state 
that as far as my opportunities of my becoming aquainted with 
their qualities have goue, I have great reason to think well of 
the skill displayed in their construction. The neatness oftheir 
pe ye py: has been the subject of frequent remark’ by my 
self. and of the accuracy o1 their performance I have received 
satisfactory assurance from others, whose opinion I respect, 
and who have had them for a considerable time in use. The 
efforts you have made since your establishment in this city, te 
relieve us of the uecessity of sending elsewhere for what we 
may want in our line, deserve the unqualified approbation ard 
our warm encouragement. Wishing you all the success which 
your enterprize so well merits, I remain, yours, &c. 
B. H. LATROBE, 
Civil Engineeriothe service cfthe Baltimore and Ohio Rail | 
road Company. . 


A number of other letters are in our sion and might be 
introduced, but are two lengthy. We should be tapry to 





ml ly Germaat. and Norrist. Railroad 





submit chem, upon application, to any person desirous of perus- 
ng the same. mg 














